














ANSWER THE NATION'S CALL” —KODACHROME BY BERLET ANDERSON MARLIN 
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Belly gunner’s 
prayer 
at 50 below 


“‘Come on, baby— give!’ 

Strange things happen at 50° below zero. Rubber 
gets as brittle as glass. Oil turns to mush. Metal 
even shrinks. 

But when a gunner in a high-flying U. S. bomber 
presses the firing button of his gun, it must work 
instantly! It does. 


Steel gun springs which compensate for sudden 
changes in temperature have been developed by 
years of research in United States Steel and other 
laboratories. These springs keep delicate firing mech- 
anisms working smoothly—at 50 below or 130 above. 


That’s just one of the things these men of steel 
have done. They’ve learned how to make cans with 
only a fraction of the tin previously used, to help 
keep America’s food supply flowing to our armed 
forces. Air-field runways of steel and of wire mesh 
that can be laid almost like a carpet. 


What will your life be like after the war? 


The progress in steel-making in these war years will 
have an exciting effect on American agriculture. 
Better steels will be ready to serve you in scores of 
farm products... from tractors to roofing sheets. 


When peace comes, the U'S:S Label will mean 
more than ever, too... because it will be backed 
by many wartime improvements in steel which will 
make for better farming and better living. 


7 £ - 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY - AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COM- 
PANY - BOYLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY - CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS 
STEEL CORPORATION - COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY - CYCLONE 
FENCE DIVISION - FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK COM- 

} NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY - OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY 
TEN! SE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY + TUBULAR 
ALLOY STEEL CORPORATIC + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT 
COMPANY - UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY - UNIVER- 
SAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY + VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 


WEW STEELS 
FOR AMERICA 


RY PAYDA 
* Buy WAR BONDS EVE al 


The money you loan builds America’s war strength. 
Yours again to spend in years to come... for new 
comforts, products of steel, things for better living. 


UNITED 
STATES 
STEEL 





OX of the factors that qualified Philco 
so well for the battle of production was 
itsbackground of research and development 
in the field of television. For fifteen years 
beforethe war, Philco engineershad devoted 
millions of dollars to the progress of the 


science of television. Their pioneer developments for improving the 
clarity, sharpness and detail of the television picture have today be- 


“Hi, Buddy!” 





Herbert Johnson makes this contribution to the 
series being drawn for Philco by America’s lead- 
ing editorial cartoonists depicting the significance 
of America’s productive might. While available, 
a full size reproduction of the original drawing 
will be sent, free, on request to Philco Corpora- 
tion, Philadelphia, Pa. Ask for Cartoon No. 51Z. 











come the accepted standards of the industry. The Philcotelevision field of electronics. 


station in Philadelphia, too, has been a rich laboratory of experi- 
ence for the advance of the principles of television transmission. 
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Copyright 1943—Philco Corporation 


So Philco brought to the battle of pro- 
duction more than its manufacturing skill 
and experience as the world’s largest radio 
manufacturer. Its scientists, laboratories and 
years of radio and television research were 
ready to serve the nation at war. Today, 


Philco engineers are at work night and day on urgent and vital 
projects in the realm of research and development work in the 


With the dawn of peace, their contributions 


to Victory will usher in a new age of comfort, convenience and 
entertainment for the homes of America. 


PHILCO CORPORATION 


RADIOS, PHONOGRAPHS, REFRIGERATORS, 
Philco Soldiers of AIR CONDITIONERS, RADIO TUBES AND “OUR SECRET WEAPON’ 


The Battle Flag of 


Production is their 


LISTEN TO 


Avmy.Nevy “8 PARTS *« * INDUSTRIAL STORAGE BATTERIES | __ lifts Res Stew! spots Avis lis snd prove: 


OUR WAR PRODUCTION PLEDGE 


a ee see BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 





ganda over your Columbia station every 
Friday evening. Consult your local news- 
paper for time and station. Hear the Truth! 
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Se PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


FARM AND GENERAL FEATURES 


“PARM GIRLS ANSWER THE NATION’S CALL” 
Kodachrome by Berlet Anderson Marlin, Inc. 

Country Voices, As Heard by Russell Lord . . « 6 
How to Get Better-Quality Hay . ByT.B. Hutcheson 10 
| Love Country Roads ae ine ry te a 
Better Ways tu Cure Sweet Potatoes . By A.B. Bryan 11 
i a 


Experiments 1n Topping Tobacco . . . 
Twelve Good Rules for Cutting Pulpwood 1] 
Late May and June for Flower Lovers . . 


By Mina B. Hoffman 12 
The Progressive Farmerettes . . 2... . 12 
What’s New in Agriculture? . . By Eugene Butler 14 
Uncle Sam Reminds Us— ...... . 16 
I's Time To Ee ee a 
How to Make Livestock Pay By W. C. Lassetter 24 
Next 30 Days in the Garden By L. A. Niven 48 


Store Properly to “Keep” FIOMCY. 4k ee 48 
New Poultry Book SS ot OM eR |, 
Around My Chicken Yard By D. F. King 51 
Four Policies to Fight For— By Clarence Poe 54 
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Editorials, 9; We Congratulate—, 12; Bulletins, 18; 
Coming Events, 18; Mistakes, 25; Movies, 25; Bill 
Casper, 26; Pickin’s, 32; Hambone, 32; Handy De- 
vices, 33; Farm Leaflets, 33; Sermon, 43; Advertis- 
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HOME DEPARTMENT 


June Flower Tips . . . By L. A. Niven 3} 
ME 8 ORE 8 a a ee a Men ee 
The June Canning Round-Up . . By Estelle Fournet 40 
Admiral Nimitz’ Favorite Food . By Myrtle Murray 41 
Mi Neighbor! ... . By Stella M. Landis 41 
It’s the Staff of Life . . By Clara Gebhard Snyder 42 
Did You Know? . . . .. ..~ ~By Lillian Keller 44 
Cass County Tries Co-op Medicine oa: RO 
Meewomen Speak—— ... + « « » « « « 46 
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39; Book Reviews, 42; Home Helps, 45; Littlest 
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10, 26, 35. 


YO G SOUTHERNERS 


“All Out for Victory!” a. SP ae ok eo a ee 18 
Pee iceps’ in ACHOR ...:+. «1 o« Ne so s- 28 
menacing Winners ..< «. = ©... «+... AS 
Cinderellas of the Roadside . . .:By H. O. Coffey 20 
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Master of Whistling . . . . 22 


Feeding a Dairy Cow By E. R. Eudaly 22 
Vacation Letter Contest Re 
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—Photograph by The Times, London. 


Rhododendron in the grounds of Bagshot Park. 


Honoring 27 Carolinas-Virginia Counties 


N PAGES 27-30 of this issue the United States 

Government is calling on all farmers to help 
the war effort by getting out more pulpwood ... 
and we hope that we shall soon have many re- 
ports of progress in this respect. Meanwhile, 
nearly every other form of Carolinas-Virginia 
community progress is reported this month ... 
with perhaps the most original report coming from 
County Agent G. B. Allison, who offers just one 
typical example of Rockbridge County, Va., prog- 
ress—a 70-year-old small farmer, W. T. Dodd, 
who “increased his dairy cows from 3 to 6, truck 
and vegetable crops from 1 acre to 3; spends one- 
fourth of his time in community work (visiting 
every neighbor from four to six times last year) 
and serves on scrap harvest, War Bond, USO, Red 
Cross, and victory food committees.” Other coun- 
ties we delight to honor this month are as follows: 


VIRGINIA 


ACCOMAC—For a 50 per cent increase in hogs over last 
year; Irish potatoes, 15 per cent; snapbean, tomato, and sweet 
potato acreage, 10, Farmers borrowed $750,000 from RACC 
for crop production purposes. . 

AUGUSTA—With 43,000 sheep, now has one sheep for 
each inhabitant. Dairy Herd Improvement Association has 811 
cows under test. Eastern States Stud Ram and Ewe Sale and 
National Sheep Dog Field Trials will be held in Staunton, 
June 22-23. 

BATH—65 per cent of all families now use electricity, and 
many are using electric brooders made and distributed by 
the Electric Cooperative. 

FAUQUIER—I18 registered dairy calves just placed with 
4-H club members, and 2,000 tons of superphosphate spread on 
hay and pasture land. 

ROANOKE—For vast increases in war crops; soybeans, 500 
per cent; potatoes, 300; tomatoes for processing, 250; vegeta- 
bles, 250 


SPOTSYLVANIA—Cooperated recently with Stafford and 
King George counties in a victory pig sale which netted $6,000. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

BAMBERG—For recently completing a canning plant with 
450 acres tomatoes signed up. ; 

CALHOUN—Because 153 mules are happier for treatment 
at the recent “mule clinics.” 

CHEROKEE-—For progressiveness in establishing county- 
owned sweet potato curing houses. 

DORCHESTER—For further beef cattle progress, 4 more 
registered Hereford bulls added during the month. 


EDGEFIELD—$29,785 worth of cattle sold at first con- 
signment sale by the County Hereford Breeders’ Association. 

HORRY—For organizing county forestry protective asso- 
ciation, already in actual operation for “lessening fire dam- 
age to farm woodlands.” 

LAURENS—For large increase in sweet potato acreage and 
great quantity sweet potato seed stock treated with mercuric 
chloride or borax. 

MARION —$39,000 worth of hogs sold since Dee. 1. 

NEWBERRY—Interest in poultry so great that 75,000-egg 
capacity Farmers Hatchery, operating at full capacity, has 
been unable to meet the demand for chicks. 

SUMTER—For remarkable campaign to get all farmers to 
plant rice for home use and prospects that 75 per cent will 
do so. 

NORTH CAROLINA 


ASHE—For its Sheep Growers Protective Association which 
insures its members against losses from dogs, charging 10 
cents per head on grade sheep, 20 cents for purebreds. Last 
year 27 members insured 623 sheep; and only 3 sheep and 1 
lamb were killed. 

BEAUFORT—For the biggest cooperative sale of fat hogs 
(561) in Beaufort history; Beaufort-Hyde Livestock Mutual 
now has 525 members. 

BUNCOMBE—For organizing all boys and girls 10 years of 
age and older in the 21 high schools of the county to meet 
any existing manpower shortage in a community should the 
need arise. 

COLUMBUS—For convicting and sentencing a man for 
starting a forest fire. 

GASTON—For 8 solid cars of Wisconsin Holsteins bought 
in the last three months. 

JACKSON—For planting 100,000 seedling trees and in- 
creasing its milk supply by 40,000 pounds a month by adding 
cows and extending milk routes. 

MITCHELL—For exceeding by nearly 200 per cent the 
Red Cross quotas in its rural areas. 

MOORE—Has increased its broiler production 30 per cent 
over 1942. 

RANDOLPH—For jumping soybean acreage to 2,500, 
doubling the number of brood sows, and organizing new milk 
routes. 

SCOTLAND—For the Scotland County Negro farmers 
club which is encouraging all available labor to work to full 
capacity by swapping work with neighbors, seeding additional 
land, or working part time for others on a wage basis. 

UNION—For producing and selling half a million dollars’ 
worth of lespedeza seed a year. The Monroe recleaning plant 
handled 800.000 pounds while Marshville plant recleaned 
2,000,000 pounds and sold over 1,000,000 pounds to other 
States. 
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Harbor. 


since 1908. 


Olt FILTERS—Slow driving 
accelerates formation of 
soot and carbon in en- 
gine oil. This dirt will 
clog piston rings, cause 
increased consumption 


of oil and gas. Replace 
your oil filter element 
whenever your dealer’s 
AC Oil Test Pad shows 
that your oil is dirty. 


SPARK PLUGS — Dirty or 
worn plugs waste up to 


Spark Air 
Plugs Cleaners 
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AUTOMATIC 
PILOT—built by 
AC since Pearl 


AUTOMOTIVE 
SPARK PLUGS 
—built by A 
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T THE two-man controls of Uncle Sam’s 

bombers, three pilots always ride. The 

third is the automatic pilot which prevents 
human pilot’s fatigue. 


It takes real precision manufacturing to pro- 


duce these amazing third pilots. So, the 
thirty-odd years of training which AC peace- 


time production of millions of spark plugs, 
oil filters, fuel pumps has provided, now 
proves its value anew. 


Yet, good manufacturing is, of itself, not 
C enough. Ground crews must give these 


devices constant care. 


Your “Ground Crew” is Ready 


For similar reasons, you should take the best 
of care of your AC products. That is why 
we urge you to make full use of the Con- 
servation Service which America’s mechanics 
are giving. It’s available—coast to coast. It 
is now-being augmented by AC men who 
are carrying to all service organizations the 
latest methods of diagnosis and repair of all 
AC products. This service will conserve gaso- 


plete satisfaction. 


AS 8 PAAE 
GENERAL 


MOTORS 


line, oil, and tires. Use it regularly. When 
replacement is necessary, select AC for com- 


Awarded to the men and women of AC 
on September 2, 1942, for outstanding 
achievement in producing for Victory. 


PLUG DOIivisition 


CORPORATION 





10% on gas. They also 
cause hard starting, 
weaken your battery. 
Have your plugs cleaned 
and adjusted every few 
months. 


AIR CLEANERS—A dirty 
air cleaner chokes down 
the flow of air into the 
carburetor. Your air 
cleaner should be rinsed 
whenever your car is 
lubricated, 


FUEL PUMPS — Practically 
trouble free. But, if yours 
has been in use thirty or 
forty thousand miles, a 
check-up may be due. 


DRIVING INSTRUMENTS — 
Speedometer, gasoline 
gauge, oil pressure 
gauge, ammeter and tem- 
perature gauge seldom 
need service. But, if they 
give trouble, have them 
cared for at once. 





Fuel Oil 


Pumps Filters 





#0 % 0 Gomes 


Driving Instruments 


BRING VICTORY QUICKER—BUY U.S. WAR SAVINGS STAMPS AND BONDS 
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ALWAYS AT HOME 


Blue heron, white heron 
On the meadow pond 
Lifted up their swift wings 
And flew far beyond. 


Blue heron, white heron 
What see you now? 

Always at home I stay 
Driving up the cow. 


Flossie Deane Craig, 
Lowndes County, Ga. 


Mrs. Craig tends with her hus- 
6o/ band a place that they named 

Clan’s Harbor. We have known 
her writing and have been proud to 
publish some of her prose and poems 
in various magazines on which we 
have served as Corresponding Editor 
during the past ten years. We have 
visited with the Craigs only by cor- 
respondence, but we can tell you, for 
certain, that they are a spirited and 
unusual clan. They have had all sorts 
of luck, sometimes good, mostly bad, 
what with fire and blight and the ups 
and downs of prices. Now their boy is 
in the Army. They are farming short- 
handed and working hard. Mrs. 
Craig sent in a Tell-America message, 
a nice piece of crisp, tough prose stat- 
ing the need of better medical facili- 
ties for the rural poor. We dropped 
her a line asking if she still had time 
for poems. By return mail she sent 
a folder containing no less than 73. 
What a woman! She also sent a let- 
ter,—in part: 


Remember how bitter I used to be regard- 
ing farm life? So many distasteful obstacles 
to gracious living on a South Georgia farm! 
And yet, in spite of all the misfortunes and 
hardships along the way, I have at least won 
through to that peace which alone can make 
life under war conditions not only bearable, 
but beautiful and satisfying as well. So I can 
see why you hate to leave your place, Thorn 
Meadow, to stay an indefinite time in Wash- 
ington, breathtakingly interesting as Wash- 
ington must be at this time. . .. 

FP. D.C. 





acced 


About a Song 
From Georgia 
and a Note on 
“Breathtaking” 


Washington— 
Should Hitler 
Be Hanged? 


Well, breathtaking it may be, 

but the longer we have been 

penned in this clamorous Cap- 
ital City (and it’s been since mid- 
January), the more we have felt like 
a man looking through the wrong end 
of a microscope at a bunch of swarm- 
ing bacteria. Also, we have felt like 
one of the bacteria. All through the 
raw spring weeks, on thronged street 
and in crowded trolley, with our 
neighbor’s elbow in our ribs and our 
neighbor’s breath in our face, we have 
been thinking about a remark passed 
by Pvt. Duke Haugh of our Battery 
on a jammed transport crossing the 
English Channel in World War I. He 
had slept on the floor of a lavatory 
atop two sergeants, with a corporal 
and another trooper trying to sleep 
on top. of him. 
“This is no decent 
way to live,” he said. 
. . . But now it’s 
open weather, and 
we have kept the 
stone wing of Thorn 
Meadow open, in 
thought and _ hope 
that we can get ou! 
there from time to 
time to do some 
thinking and writing and editing, par- 
ticularly on this department. To 
business. Mixed voices: 


Russell Lord 


“What I Most Want to See 
When the War Is Won.” 


A simplified language of say a thou 
sand words, so the peace-loving peoples can 
communicate and preserve the peace. 

Mrs. ]. P. Bragg, Beaufort County, N.C 


Assurance that Americans have not become 

a military-minded race, blinded to beauty. 
Mrs. R. K. Meredith 

Shelby County, Tenn 


Employment for everyone. Otherwise, there 
will be no peace. Mrs. R. L. Grayson, 
Jones County, Miss 


Opportunity for all these war-brides and 
their husbands to establish permanent homes 
where little children may . (See page 54) 


Prizes in “Tell America” Contest 


ITH so many very fine mes- 

sages, it has been a harder job 
than anyone outside can realize, to 
pick the prize-winning “Tell-Amer- 
ica” letters, so we decided to add 
three $2.50 prizes, and several extra 
prizes. Then after disqualifying all 
letters over the prescribed length, 
but after all our men and women edi- 
tors had pooled their judgment, this 
was the final decision: 


$25 Prize: I want every Southern 
farmer to be given a chance to own a farm 
and home, and may there be no more moving 


days! Miss Clyda Atkinson, 
Nash County, N. C. 
$10 Prize: Besides food and freedom, 


let’s also plan to give the world good living 





conditions and more space to the crowded 
countries. Mrs. Howard Frasttt, 
Hart County, Ky. 


$5 Prize: Saddle us with one more ta 
one that will assure the underprivileged ade 
quate medical and dental care. Minor ill 
health conditions now handicap many. . 
Mrs. Flossie Deane Craig: 

Lowndes County, Gt 


$2.50 Prizes: Jackson N. McGouitk, 
Fulton County, Ga.; Fayette Seal, Hancock 
County, Tenn.; Mrs. A. V. Yeager, Rochelle, 
Tex. 


$1 Prizes: Mrs. R. L. Monday, Wood 
County, Tex.; Mrs. Earl Underwood, Smith 
County, Tenn.; Mrs. Mollie Adams, Watauga 
County, N. C.; Mrs. W. H. Leslie, Ruther 
ford County, N. C.; Jennie Mecum, Fot 
syth County, N. C 
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N THE test-tube of Science, a vegetable which 
Lior thousands of years had given man food 
and oil, suddenly revealed a storehouse of 
hidden riches. 


And as a result of Ford pioneering in organic 
chemistry, soon a motor car body, a nutritious 
meal or a fine suit of clothes can be made from 
this self-same vegetable—the soybean! Durable 
fabrics, for instance, are woven from Soylon, a 
new synthetic wool-like fiber, produced by 
Ford, which tests prove to be highly useful for 
many purposes. 


Moreover, this remarkable soybean, at the 
scientist's touch, is producing an amazing 
variety of other useful products, such as enam- 
els, paints, soap, pressed board, building mate- 
rials and molded plastic parts for airplanes and 
automobiles, replacing critical materials for 
many manufacturing uses. 


From this one crop we today foresee better, 
cheaper clothing, self-sufficiency in certain vital 
oils, and an inexhaustible source of raw mate- 
rials for scores of modern industrial products. 


No wonder, with our increased knowledge, 
that the soybean crop has grown from 50,000 






The Ford tractor and hydraulically controlled, wheelless plow 
are designed and built as a unit. The basic idea of this devel- 
opment is to permit economical, efficient and profitable 
mechanized operation of small as well as large farms. 















At the Ford Research Laboratory, the test-tubes of science 
fonstantly seek other undreamed-of uses for more farm prod- 
“tts—other profitable employment for more farm acres. 





Tomorrow a Motor Car Body, a Square Meal 











bushels in 1914 to more than 200,000,000 bush- 
els in the present year. In a few years, it has 
become the staple crop of some of America’s 
largest agricultural states. Yet, the new sources 
of earth-wealth, opened by industrial chemistry, 
have barely been scratched. 


Our American farmers cultivate for commer- 
cial car-lot sale about 200 different crops. 




































and a Suit of Clothes from the same crop! 


And organic chemistry in a short span of years 
has developed a myriad of new uses for these 
products. 


Now chemists, here at Ford, are exploring the 
possibilities of finding industrial uses for some 
of the other 300,000 plants which botanists 
have identified. 


Such comparative newcomers as guayule and 
milkweed, as sources for rubber, indicate the 
almost limitless opportunity for expansion in 
this direction. 


And as cheaper means for converting farm 
products are found, marketable value will be 
given to 250,000,000 tons of agricultural mate- 
rials now practically wasted—such as straw, tops 
of beets, carrots and turnips. 


Regardless of wartime dislocations, the growing 
interdependence of farm and industry proceeds. 


Henry Ford and Harry Ferguson, close collaborators in creating today’s Ford tractor with the Ferguson System. 





Some of the Farm Products Used by the Ford Motor 
Company in a Normal Year of Car Production 


2,000,000 Pounds of Soybean Oil 

89,000,000 Pounds of Cotton 

800,000 Bushels of Corn 

2,400,000 Pounds of Linseed Oil 

2,500,000 Gallons of Molasses 

3,200,000 Pounds of Wool 

1,500,000 Feet of Leather 

1,000,000 Pounds of Lard 

350,000 Pounds of Mohair 
Many farm materials formerly used in Ford car manu- 
facture are now devoted to war production. But when 
the return of peace again sets the Ford car production 
line in motion, the new car demand, which has accu- 


mulated during war years will require even greater 
amounts of agricultural products as raw materials. 











We have only begun. Still other undreamed-of 
uses for agricultural products lie ahead. 


The time is not far, when a permanently 
prosperous farm-industry will banish mass 
unemployment and give new meaning and 
stability to American prosperity. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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12 Free Farm Bulletins to help solve the food-shortage problem 


Fe SHORTAGES are becoming more serious 
every day—due to increased demand and 
reduced farm-labor supply. 


This is a problem farmers must face today. 
To help you solve it, Westinghouse has pre- 
pared 12 free Farm Bulletins, describing in 
detail the many applications of electricity 
that speed food production on the farm. 


You can get any or all of these free Farm 
Bullétins by just circling those you want, by 
number, on the coupon below, and mailing it 
to Westinghouse. Here’s the complete list: 


1. BEEF CATTLE... How the proper use of electricity 
will help you increase beef production to meet 
the needs of a fighting America. 


2. COOKING, CANNING, and Preservation of 
Foods . . . How to use electricity in the farm 
kitchen. Hints on better canning methods, de- 
hydration, ‘‘vitamized’’ cooking—time tables for 
processing fruits and vegetables. 


3. CLOTHING . .. How electricity aids farm girls in 
making and keeping clothing stylishly smart— 
sewing, washing, and ironing of clothes. 


4. CROPS .. . How electricity helps farmers fill the 
biggest order for farm products in history. 


5. DAIRY CATTLE . . . How to step up dairy pro- 
duction with new applications of electricity— 
electric milkers, feed grinders, milk coolers. 


6. HANDICRAFT . How to build electrically 
operated farm equipment—electric grain elevator, 
brooder, power sawmill, tool grinder. 


7. HOME IMPROVEMENT . How electricity 
makes home life easier and more pleasant on the 
farm—electrified kitchens and laundries—better 
lighting—hot-and-cold water supply. 


8. POULTRY . . . How to increase your egg and 
poultry production to meet wartime needs, with 
the help of electricity—electrically lighted hen- 
houses—chick brooders. 





9. RURAL ELECTRIFICATION . . . How to rewire 
farm homes and barns—better lighting for better 
seeing—care of electric motors—portable motors 
—care of household electrical appliances. 


10. SHEEP .. . How electricity increases lamb, mut- 
ton, and wool production—electric lamb brood- 
ers—electric shearing—electric fence. 


11. SWINE... How to step up pork production with 
electrically operated feed grinders, pig brooders, 
automatic water supply. 


12. TRUCK GARDENING .. . How to use electricity 
in starting beds, soil pasteurization, irrigation, 
watering sprays. 


These Bulletins are yours for the asking. Just 
circle the ones you want and send for them, 
today. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Plants 
in 25 cities—offices everywhere. 





WESTINGHOUSE ELEcTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Rural Electrification, 306 Fourth Ave., Pittslgargh, Pa. 


(Dept. PF-63) 


Please send me free Farm Bulletins, circled below. 
1—2—3—4— 5—6—7--8—-9--10-—11—12 


Westinghous 


ELECTRICAL PARTNER OF AGRICULTURE 
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By the Way— 


NITED States Food Administrator 

Chester Davis was so much pleased 
with our North Carolina “Take a Chance 
for America” food slogan that he broad. 
cast it to the whole nation in almost ex- 
actly the same words as used in the 
April Progressive Farmer. It is still 
worth while for every subscriber to keep 
that slogan in mind—so we reprint it: 


Take arisk for America this year. Don’t under 


plant; plant all the acreage you think you can 
harvest under most favorable conditions. Then if 
these favorable conditions are realized, you will 


have done your utmost for America and for vic- 
tory. If conditions are unfavorable, you will at 
least have done your patriotic duty. 


Swinging around the 
circle visiting vo-ag 
teachers in eastern 
Carolina revealed the 
same sort of inspiring work reported on 
this page last month from Chatham, Dur- 
ham, and Orange counties. ... At Piney 
Grove school we were told that more 
than 350 times since last October, groups 
of 11 or more farm people have met to 
discuss problems of importance to them. 
... Many vo-ag teachers work day and 
night—so much so that their wives see 
little of them. But it’s all helping the 
war effort and everybody wants to do his 
bit... . The vo-ag teacher’s sympathetic 
boosting helps old and young. “The farm- 
ers within a mile of this spot,” remarked 
one teacher as we drove along, “have 
more painted houses than in any other 
similar area in this section—and I like 
to brag on them as an example for 
others.” .. . Good neighborliness is con- 
stantly encouraged. ‘Here’s one of the 
busiest men we’ have,” was said about 
one farmer we visited, “but if a neigh- 
bor gets in a tight, nobody is quicker to 
pitch in and help him.” 


Busy Vo-Ag 
Teachers 


One of the most en- 
Mor ored couraging of all 
Hog: Sulls things being done by 
; these vo-ag teachers 
is helping farmers get purebred animals 
instead of scrubs and grades. “In the 
last few months we have placed 48 pure- 
bred hogs,” said one teacher, “in a sec- 
tion where there had been very few.” 


Especially notable is the story of the 
purebred Guernsey bull bought by 35 
farmers in the group studying increased 
milk production in Grantham communi- 
ty, Wayne County—10 two-hour evening 
classes. “The Grantham Bull Associa- 
tion” was organized with a president, 
vice president, secretary-treasurer, and 
five directors, and $350 paid in. After 
very thorough investigation a superb 
bull (his dam produced 15,735 pounds 
milk, 743 pounds butterfat a year) was 
bought for $250. Fees are $1 for mem- 
bers and $4 for outsiders, with Secretary 
Grover Hood receiving $50 for caring for 
and feeding the bull the first year. Be. 
fore this sire was bought, there was no 
purebred bull anywhere near. Now so 
much enthusiasm has been developed, 
Plans are already under way for another 
bull association. H. Bruce Butler, Route 
1, Goldsboro, N. C., will no doubt send 
the bull association by-laws if you send a 
stamped reply envelope. 
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2%: Organize the World to 

2% Preserve Peace 

Vas WE ARE never going to get any Federation of 
en °” Nations to preserve world peace until the men and 
fog women who want to end the war system speak out 

ate to Congress. If you have not yet clipped and 

tag (1S mailed your Congressman or Senators our appeal 

Nd oe for some such Supreme Court of Nations on page 

<o 54 last month—with an approving word of your 

wees own—why not do so even now? In this connection 

aot there is great encouragement in the latest Gallup 

2 4, Poll on this subject. That famous sampler of pub- 
“a lic opinion presented the following question to 
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representative voters all over the United States: 

“Should the countries fighting the Axis set up an inter- 
national police force after the war is over to try to keep peace 
throughout the world?” 

In reply 74 per cent of the voters answered 
“yes” while only 14 per cent answered “no.” The 
remaining 12 per cent were undecided. With such 
an overwhelming demonstration already known to 
our lawmakers, Progressive Farmer readers who 
write their Congressmen and Senators now may 
find their letters doubly effective. 


Keep Reciprocal Trade Treaties 


SECRETARY HULL’S reciprocal trade treaty 
program has been again before Consress and we 
hope it will have been approved before this issue 
reaches our readers. Until there is world-wide low- 
ering of tariff walls, the trade treaty route seems 
the best way to increase foreign trade. It increases 
trade, but at the same time, by means of quotas, it 
safeguards domestic producers from unlimited for- 
eign competition. Certainly, this is no time to create 
widespread hard feeling against our nation by 
raising trade barriers; for as Secretary Wickard 
points out: 

Our rejection of the Trade Agreements program, no matter 
for what reason, would be widely interpreted by our Allies and 
other nations as a vote against international cooperation after 
the war. We would be serving notice, in the midst of the great 
battle for a better world, that we do not intend to cooperate with 
other countries after the war is won. 


Pace Bill Needed to Protect 
Cotton Farmers 


IT IS regrettable that the Pace bill, which would 
include all farm labor costs in the computation of 
parity prices for farm products, had to come up 
when it did. The bill made its appearance in Con- 
gress just when certain labor leaders were press- 
ing for higher wages. It is probably true, as the 
Administration insists, that if the Pace bill had be- 
come law, it would have led to irresistible demands 
for higher industrial wages. To that extent it 
would have contributed to inflation. But that does 
not mean the Pace bill is wrong. Say what you 
please, farmers can never be assured of price 
equality until a fair measuring stick is devised to 
keep farm prices in line with other prices. 

While the Government can by no means guar- 
antee cost of production to all farmers, certainly 
any formula devised to give farmers price-equality 
with other groups should consider all important 
items of expense that contribute to the cost of grow- 
ing farm products. On an average farm, labor is 
responsible for 32 per cent of the total cost of 
farm production. Can a fair yardstick for farm 
prices be fashioned without considering so impor- 
tant an item of expense? 

The Pace bill or recognition of the principle it 
involves is vitally important to the Cotton South. 
Except in the western part of the Belt, labor is the 
most important item of cost in producing cotton. 
On an average, more than 50 per cent of the crop’s 
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total costs are labor costs. Yet the present parity 
formula, which is proclaimed a fair measurement 
of cotton prices, ignores farm labor costs alto- 
gether. 

Now what is the future of farm wages in this 
country? The million or so farm workers, who are 
now making good wages in war industry, will not 
willingly come back to the low farm wages of pre- 
war days. They have had a taste of high wages 
and the power of organization in getting them. 
Farm wages in the South are certain to increase 
as the years go by. What will happen to the cot- 
ton farmer if his price is measured by a formula 
that ignores a possible 100 per cent increase in his 
labor costs? 


Must Reform Labor Unions 


ONE OF the measures America now expects 
of Congress is a sound and fair but effective law 
to reform labor unions. Once America had exces- 
sively powerful organizations of capital, our so- 
called trusts, monopolies, etc., which needed regu- 
lation in the public interest ... and far-reaching 
legislation to this end has now been enacted. Now 
a blinding flash of labor union recklessness has 
made the American people realize that unregulated 
labor organizations have grown too powerful for 
the public welfare and must be controlled. Such 
a reform might conceivably have been long de- 
layed but for defiance of Government by John L. 
Lewis in one of the most critical moments in Amer- 
ican history. Now some reform of labor unions will 
no doubt be enacted quickly. 


Unbiased citizens of course realize the value of 
labor unions—realize that without the organization 
of workers the ancient evils of low wages, long 
hours, and child labor wou!d never have been 
quickly reformed. The people know that the work- 
er today owes much of his better pay and higher 
standard of living to the power of collective 
bargaining. But what the people do resent is the 
present intolerable situation under which union 
leaders are given immense power without responsi- 
bility to either members, employers, or the public. 
Now not only must strikes be regulated so as to 
safeguard our war effort and prevent excessive 
public injury in time of peace, but other reforms 
must be instituted. 

Many labor unions have constitutions which per- 
mit their officers to exercise tyrannical power over 
members. Charges of fraud in union elections are 
common, and in some instances conventions have 
not been held*for years, the officers continuing 
themselves in office indefinitely. In fact, too 
many labor leaders seem to be using their powers 
to defy or punish their enemies, to reward their 
friends, and to perpetuate themselves in office. 
Regulation of unions there must be—regulation to 
reform, not to destroy .. . regulation not only to 
coordinate class interest with the national safety 
and the public welfare but also to rid the labor 
movement of those totalitarian practices that have 
no place in a democracy. 


Let’s Use Town Help 


THOSE OF us who are trying to farm are mak- 
ing a serious mistake in ridiculing the efforts of 
the Federal Government to train and use town 
folks in helping to overcome the farm labor short- 
age. Of course we need skilled labor and experi- 
enced farmers capable of management, but there 
is no use in crying over spilled milk. Too many 
from both of these groups are gone for the dura- 
tion. We must use what we have left. Carefully 
selected town boys given a few weeks training by 
vocational teachers and 4-H club agents will not be 
equal to the best of our farm labor but will be 
superior to a great deal of it. 






























| Love Country Roads 


(June Prize Article on “Country 


Things I Love Most”) 


LOVE country roads in springtime when 

from the rain-washed, wind-swept hillsides 
the dogwoods beckon in white glory and the 
sudden bursting of bud and flower suggests 
the Miracle of Resurrection. The birds sing 
in irrepressible gladness, the plowboy whistles 
merrily to his team, while over all, like in- 
cense from ancient altars, rises the perfume of 
apple blossoms. 


I love a country road in summer: the farm 
homes, surrounded by blossoming bulb and 
shrub and vine planted by hands that loved 
beauty long ago; the gardens, lush in growth; 
the orchards, bending under the weight of 
ripening fruit; rich pastures dotted by grazing 
sheep and cattle, while in the distance an old- 
fashioned country church stands amia a grove 
of stately oaks. 


I love a country road in autumn when the 
leaves turn yellow and crimson and the golden. 
rod flaunts its gay plumes aiong the way. A 
muscadine vine hangs tantalizingly over our 
road, its purple fruit just beyond our reach. 
The wagons, with great loads of harvest, rattle 
from field to barn. A flock of wild geese wings 
southward, and the blue haze of Indian sum 
mer envelops all. 


I love country roads in winter when on late 
afternoons one sees a glint of cheering fire- 
light through window and open door, smells 
the pungent odor of burning hardwood on the 
cold air, and hears the happy shouts of chil- 
dren as they take their last outdoor romp be 
fore nightfall. Lena Franks, 

Itawamba County, Miss. 


SOLDIERS OF THE SOIL 


By Grace Noll Crowell 


“Food! FOOD!”—The urgent, ceaseless cry 

Lifts from the throats of men to pierce the sky. 

And we who are intimate with sun and soil 

Will forge ahead, rejoicing in our toil, 

Our eves upon a goal that must be won, 

As partners with God through rain and wind 
and sun 

We will bring the yearned-for fruitage of the 
year— 

Will do our part to wipe away the fear 

Of hunger from the anxious hearts of men. 


We, too, are soldiers—we are fighting for 
One common cause: that Right may win this 
war! 








How to Get Better-Quality Hay 


By T. B. HUTCHESON 


Agronomist, V. P.1. 


@ “Most of the hay produced on Virginia 
farms is notably poor.” says Dr. Hutcheson 

. and the same thing is true of the South 
generally. A good farmer once said, “Mak- 
ing good hay is easy: all you have to do is 
(1) cut it when it is right and (2) cure it 
green.” Of course this is the answer in a nut- 
shell! But just when is it right, and just how 
can you cure it green? Dr. Hutcheson’s an- 
swers herewith will help every farmer. 


the best time for mowing and curing hay?” 

Henry and Morrison’s Feeds and Feeding gives 
the results of many chemical analyses and feed- 
ing tests. One result of these investigations shows 
a comparison of the pounds of digestible nutrients 
produced in 100 pounds of two of our more com- 
mon hay plants when cut at different stages of 
growth, as follows: 


[ ANSWERING the question, “Just when is 


Protein Carbohydrates Fat 


Red clover—cut before bloom 11.6 38.1 1.9 
Red clover—cut in full bloom 8.1 38.8 1.8 
Red clover—cut after bloom 6.8 34.1 2.6 
Timothy—cut before bloom 4.7 42.0 1.6 
Timothy—cut in full bloom 3.6 44.7 : By 
Timothy—cut when nearly ripe 2.2 40.7 el 


Since protein is the most 
expensive part of a hay 
and since it also enters 
largely into the produc. 
tion of milk, lean meat, and growth factors, the 
value of a hay is usually measured by its protein 
content. It may be readily noted that the greener 
these hays are cut, the higher their protein con- 
tent. However, both of these hays increase in total 
yield per acre up to full bloom. They also are 
easier to cure when cut at full bloom than earlier. 
For these reasons, it is doubt- 
ful whether the total produc- 
tion of protein to the acre is 
increased by cutting before 
the full bloom stage is reached 
However, after the full bloom Si 
stage is reached, there is a gece: 
rapid loss in yield by leaf shed- = 

ding. Hence, the usual recom- 
mendation—‘“‘Cut when in full 
bloom.” 

Comparing red clover cut in 
full bloom with clover cut 
later, we note that the early 
cut clover contains 1.3 pounds 
more protein in each 100 
pounds of hay or 26 more 
pounds of protein in each ton 
Or expressed another way. 
from a protein standpoint, a 
ton of clover hay cut in ful' bloom is equa! to a ton 
of late-cut hay plus 100 »ounds of 26 per cent pro- 
tein feed. At present prices, this alone makes a 
difference of about $3 a ton in the value of the two 
feeds, to say nothing of the better palatability and 
less waste in the early-cut hay. The comparison in 
timothy is even more striking. In this case, the 
early-cut hay contains about 30 per cent more 
protein. 


“Cut When in 
Full Bloom” 


The most common rea- 
Wet Plants and son given by farmers 
for late harvest of hays 


Wet Soils Hurt 
is the demand for labor 


by other duties. However, I once heard a wise 
farmer say, “The most urgent work on the farm at 
any time is to save properly the crop that is al- 
ready made.” This is in general a good and logical 
farm management principle, as it would seem 
illogical to lose the value of a crop already pro- 
duced in order to spend time on another enterprise 
yet far from completion. 


Another common cause of late mowing is un- 
favorable weather conditions. This, of course, is 
unavoidable unless one is equipped with hay dry- 
ers or silos with which to preserve the forage in 
spite of weather conditions. The process of mak- 
ing hay in the fie'd is materially slowed up if we 
mow when the forage is wet with dew or when the 
soil is very wet. Plants wet with dew not only 
bear external moisture but contain far more sap 






SA wy 
orven REPAIR parts WOW) 
Wy) = {or in the production of forage 


than later in the day. And this excessive moisture 
disappears more quickly from standing plants than 
from the same plants lying on the ground. For 
these reasons, plants cut early in the morning are 
not actually ready to be stored as soon as similar 
plants cut a few hours later when the dew is of 
and the plants have lost at least a part of their 
turgidity. The chief objection to cutting hay when 
the soil is very wet is that the top of the swath 
may be overcured, causing droppage of leaves, 
while the under side is still green. This trouble 
may be partially overcome by the use of a tedder 
or side-delivery rake to turn the swaths. 


Four more important hay. 
ing rules may be briefly 
summarized as follows: 

1. The desirable green 
color which usually means quality in hay can only 
be obtained by preventing overexposure to sun. 
light, rains, and dews—which, of course, means we 
must have rapid curing chiefly in the windrow or 
shock rather than in the swath. Hay too long ex. 
posed to sunlight turns yellow in color and loses 
leaves very easily, while that exposed to several 
nights of dews or to a shower will turn brown and 
lose most of its sweet aroma. 

2. When weather is favorable for haying, a good 
plan to follow is to start the mowers about mid- 
morning and operate them until mid-afternoon. 
Then rake the wilted forage into windrows and 
leave until the dew is off the following day. If 
the hay is not then ready for the stack or barn, 
turn over the windrows with a rake and leave un- 
til afternoon when the hay may be stored or placed 
in cocks where curing is completed. 

3. With few exceptions, grasses and clovers are 
in the best stage for mowing when in full bloom. 
However, alfalfa hay harvest should begin when 
a fourth to a half of the plants are in bloom, and 
soybeans and cowpeas should be cut when most 
of the pods are full and first pods turning yellow. 

4. When two or more crops 
are grown together for hay, 
such as soybeans and Sudan 
grass, the crop should be cut 
when the earliest species in 
the mixture are in the proper 
hay stage. This will mean that 
the other species are cut green, 
but we have already noted that 
green forage is higher in pro- 
tein. 

Recent reports indicate that 
the numbers of cattle, sheep. 
and hogs on’ Virginia farms 


Ba iH, are greater than at any previ- 


Four More 
Haying Rules 


ous period. They do not, hovw- 
ever, indicate that there will 
be a _ corresponding increase 


crops. Unless additional acre- 

age is planted to forage or the 
season is unusually favorable, we will be compelled 
to provide forage of higher-than-average quality, 
purchase additional feed, or reduce our livestock 
numbers. The production of higher-quality forage 
is perhaps the cheapest solution of the problem. 





Five Rules for Keeping Well 


ITH nearly one-third of America’s physicians 

in the armed forces, we must save our remail: 
ing doctors’ time. In this situation the U. S. Pub 
lic Health Service is calling on all of us to follow 
these five simple health rules: 


1. Eat right. These are the key foods: milk, butter, eggs 
fish, meat, cheese, beans and peas, fruit, green leafy vegetables 
and the yellow ones, whole grain or enriched cereals and bread 
Eat three good meals a day. 

2. Get your rest. Regularity counts most. You can’t catch 
up on lost sleep or missed relaxation. Try to keep on a regular 
schedule every day. Take it easy for a little while after lunch 
and dinner. Go to bed on time, get up on time. 

3. See your doctor once a year. You have your car checked 
and serviced every thousand miles—do as much for your body. 
Physicians can prevent many deaths and illnesses for both chil 
dern and grown-ups nowadays. Give your doctor a chance now, 
before you get sick. Go to see him. 

4 Keep clean. Plenty of baths, lots of soap, clean hands, 
clothes, houses, and beds! Get fresh air, sunshine. Drink 
plenty of water 

5. “Play” some each day. Romp with the family, visit wit 
friends, take walks, play games—or whatever you like—t 
give your mind and body a rest from the daily grind on the 
job. “All work and no play makes Jack a dul! boy.” 
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Better Ways to Cure 
SWEET POTATOES 


By A. B. BRYAN 


Agricultural Editor, Clemson College 


@ Undoubtedly the sweet potato is one of the 


coming money crops for the Carolinas. The 
big problem has always been curing. Now 


this is being solved by (1) regular curing 
houses, (2) “A-Type” potato houses, and (3) 
curing in tobacco barns, 


F YOU are planning to grow sweet potatoes for 
market this year, the very best thing to do may 
be to build a standard sweet potato curing house— 
and get plans from your county agent or agricul- 
tural college. 
But if a regular-type curing house is not prac- 
ticable for you, then you may do either one of two 
things: 


1. Build a so-called “A-type” sweet potato house. 


2. Store in your tobacco barn if you have one. 


The A-type sweet potato 
house (see drawing) is a 
simple inexpensive struc- 
ture which has been de- 
veloped from a pioneer grower’s rather crude orig- 
inal curing shelter. Seven years ago H. M. Rast, 
Orangeburg County potato grower, built and used 
his first “A-type” and called on extension workers 
to help perfect it. While many farmers still build 
A-type potato houses out of old scrap lumber and 
cure potatoes successfully, others go to somewhat 


The “A-Type”’ 
Potato House 





more expense but still have an economical curing 
unit, 


In Lower South Carolina the A-type house gives 
satisfactory results even without any artificial heat, 
though in extremely cold weather one or two lan- 
terns may be hung inside. If electricity is avail- 
able, a thermostatic-controlled chick brooding unit 
or several large light bulbs will supply the need- 
ed heat. In colder sections, ceiling and insulation 
will help hold heat. 


While this A-type potato 
house is intended primari- 
ly for those who want to 
produce and save potatoes 
for home consumption, many who market potatoes 
also use it, increasing the size units as needed. The 
house is built on skids so as to be movable easily 
to a new location each season and thus reduce 
danger of diseases to which potatoes are subject. 

As with other curing houses, proper ventilation 
and control of temperature in the A-type house 
are important in the curing and saving of sweet 
potatoes. Simple construction throughout enables 
anyone with hammer, saw, and square to build one. 
The Clemson Extension Service Engineering Leaf- 
let No. 19, “A-Type Sweet Potato House,” gives 
drawings, instructions, and bills of materials need- 
ed for three sizes—85-bushel, 150-bushel, and 200- 
bushel houses. These plans are free to South Caro- 
lina farmers and are offered at 5 cents each to 
farmers in other states. 


Plans Free—or 
5 Cents Each 


Editor’s Note.—-Next month we expect to print an article 
on “Using Tobacco Barns for Curing Sweet Potatoes.” 
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TREES AND MOUNTAINS 





By Luigi Lucioni 


Experiments in Topping Tobacco 


@ At this time of year there is no question of 


greater interest to flue-cured tobacco grow- 
ers than, “What is the best plan for topping 
And both North 


South Carolina experiments in recent years 


tobacco?” Carolina and 


have produced results that will surprise many 


a grower. Read them herewith. 


tobacco investigator, Eugene C. Moss of 

the Oxford Tobacec Experiment Station, 
he gave us his recent results on three styles of top- 
ping in pounds and dollars (cents omitted) in table 
below. 

Continuing, Mr. Moss says: “On plots that were 
topped 8 and 16 leaves high, the bottom or plant- 
bed leaves were primed off at time of topping. On 
the ‘No Topping’ plots the bottom or plantbed 
leaves were primed off in the same way as on 
topped plants. None of the leaves on ‘Not 
Topped’ plants were stripped off and no seedpods 
broken out. 


“In harvesting, the tobacco was_ primed 
off as it matured on both topped plants and those 
not topped and harvesting on ‘no topped’ plants 
continued as far as good judgment would indicate 
worth while. ... There will no doubt be a tendency 
among growers this year not to top their tobacco 
for two reasons: (1) It wiil save a lot of sucker- 
ing; (2) common tobaccos will no doubt be high; 
therefore, the market will not be as discriminating 
as in the past.” : 

Meanwhile, we also called Tobacco Specialist H. 
A. McGee of the South Carolina Extension Service 
who reports a different style of “No Topping” (not 
the kind tested by Mr. Moss) which has given good 
results in South Carolina and which Mr. McGee rec- 
ommends that all tobacco growers try out on part of 
their acreage this year. 

Mr. McGee summarizes this plan as follows: 


W ive we called the veteran North Carolina 


1. Decide where the plant should be topped. 
2. Then instead of breaking out the top, begin at this point 
and trim up the stalk just as if to save the plant for sced. 


3. Break off all the crowfoot branches but one, and leave - 


only two or three short seedprongs on top of the last crowfoot 
branch. ° 
4. When done properly, you have nothing much left except 
a long stem standing above the leaves with a few secdbuds show- 
ing on top of the stem. The main point here is to leave a few 
seed flowers or buds and not to leave 
too much. 
Says Mr. 


McGee: “This 


Fertilizer 


method of topping has been 
observed for the past two 
years and a great improve- 
ment in the quality of leaf 
has been obtained. The leaf 


(Pounds) 


Average 





has shown a tendency to improve all the way up the 
stalk. Heavy tips have been eliminated and cut- 
ters have been harvested in their place. It is well 
worth trying. Another advantage is that fewer 
suckers are produced after topping. It cannot be 
said that all suckers will be eliminated on all to- 
bacco, but it is certain that the number will be 
greatly reduced.” 


Twelve Good Rules for 
Cutting Pulpwood 


OOD forest cutting practices will assure future 
timber crops, a better cash return, and a con- 
tinuous supply of wood. 
2. Cut your timber Selectively, leaving a good 
stand for a crop of sawlogs and poles. Young 
stands can be thinned for pulpwood. 


3. Estimate the number of cords of pulpwood 
that can be cut from your farm woods. A stack 
4x4x8 feet is a standard cord; a stack 4x5x8, or 
1% cords is a commonly used pulpwood unit. 


4. Get prices and wood specifications from sev- 
eral buyers or direct from the mills. 

5. Obtain a definite contract for a definite num- 
ber of cords, with prices and specifications, before 
cutting any timber. 

6. Get greatest cash return from your timber by 
doing your own cutting and hauling. 

7. If standing timber is sold, use a sales contract 
which specifies trees to be cut, period of cutting. 
total quantity to be sold, price and method of pay- 
ment, damage to unmarked timber, and fire pro- 
tection. 

8. Cut stumps low, use tops to a diameter of four 
inches. 

9. Mark all trees to be cut, especially if the cut- 
ting job is to be turned over to helpers. 

10. Cut pu!lpwocd on slack days or when the 
ground is too wet for regular crop jobs. 

11. For information on buyers of pulpwood, mar- 
keting methods, and forest cutting practices, see 
your county agent or your teacher of vocational 
agriculture. 

12. The production of pulpwood is recognized 
as essential wartime farm work. Every 15 cords 
cut counts as one unit in the 16-war-unit-objective. 
Sawlogs, fence posts, and bolts also count toward 
deferment on the unit basis. 





Yields Where Yields Where Yields Where 
Topped 8 Leaves Topped 16 Leaves Not Topped 
(Pounds) (Pounds) (Pounds) 
1,174 $507 1,568 $705 1,328 $581 
1,237 492 1,519 622 1,231 476 
1,205 499 1543 9663 1,279 528 
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SHORTAGE 








SEE 


The shell is a tough center layer that 
grows only in the hide over horses’ hips. 
Wolverine’s secret triple-tanning process 
makes shell horsehide kid-soft as 
well as adding to its natural 


strength and 


ODAY your feet are working 

overtime . . 
they can take it and come back for 
more in moccasin soft Wolverine 
Shell Horsehides. They’re soft as 
buckskin, flexible as bamboo to 
start and stay that way—even dry 
soft after soaking. 


Yes—Wolverines are soft—but, 
that Wolverine Shell 
Horsehide in uppers and soles is 
plenty tough! Folks say it’s tough 
as hickory and as hard to wear out. 
That amazing toughness is Nature’s 
own because she puts the strong 


brother, 


OF COMFORT 












WOLVERINE 


SHELL HORSEHIDES 


THAT SHELL 


toughness. 





NO OTHER WORK SHOES 
MADE LIKE... 
OR TANNED LIKE... 
WOLVERINES 








center layer or ‘‘shell’’ into the hide 
on horses’ hips. But the equally 
amazing softness and pliability is 
due toa unique triple-tanning proc- 
ess originated by Wolverine tanners 
years ago. No other tanners know 
it even today! 


. and how! But 


So, for comfort’s sake make your 
next work shoes Wolverine Shell 
Horsehides. But, for Uncle Sam’s 
sake, make the ones you now have 
last as long as possible. 


Be sure you get the genuine! 


WOLVERINE SHOE & TANNING CORP. 
Dept. Z-643, Rockford, Michigan 





Buy 
War Bonds 
for Victory 

and 
Wolverines 
for Comfort 
and Wear 








SHELL HORSEHIDE WORK SHOES 
WOLVERINE HORSEHIDE WORK GLOVES 














Late May and 
June for 
Flower Lovers 


By MINA B. HOFFMAN 


HE greatest show in my garden 

at the moment is the bed of 14 
Paul Neyron roses. Once a reader 
accused me of being partial to this 
particular rose. I am not—except 
for show in the garden; for that pur- 
pose I know no other rose to equal it. 


An arch at the end of a path just 
back of my house bears the stately 
grace of the seashell-pink climbing 
rose, Dr. Van Fleet. For cut flow- 
ers it is exquisite—especially in a 
deep blue bowl, combined with sev- 
eral sprays of blue forget-me-nots. 
In fact, I grow these forget-me-nots 
mainly for this unusually beautiful 
combination. (Which reminds me to 
say, let’s not fail to make a note of 
any combination of colors we find 
especially pleasing — then when 
planting time 
comes, double the 
supply of these 
particular flowers.) 

If I find a cem- 
bination of hues I 
especially 1ik e— 
though it be June, 
July, or August— 
I wait for a rainy 
day and when the ground is soaked 
to six inches deep, I work a trans- 
formation by lifting plants out—dirt 
and all—and resetting them. If 
roots are not torn they will not blink 
an eye, but go right along growing 
in a perfectly gorgeous way. 


Flowers we can still plant include 
goldenglow, black-eyed Susans, or- 
ange and red zinnias, and a border 
of that lovely low-growing marigold. 
Along toward the end of June, plant 
more seeds of annuals—especially 
white alyssum, white  petunias 
(dwarf), and white zinnias. Be sure 
also to plant this year plenty of the 
heavenly blue morning glory and 
the Scarlett O’Hara on trellis or 
fence. Any old dilapidated building 
will take on a note of glamor if cov- 
ered with blooming vines. 


Right now is also a good time to 














give the lawn benches and chairs qa 


new coat of white paint. Bring out 
that little old discarded table from 
up in the attic, patch and paint it, 
then invite some neighbors for a 
sunset cup of tea down on the lawn. 


Keep sweet pea and pansy flowers 
picked if you wish them to blooma 
month longer. Friends like to be re 
membered with cut flowers when 
they are sick—and they bring a 
gleam to the healthiest eye also! 


A garden is a good place to battle 
out troubles. Some great man said 
recently, “Your grief looked big and 
unsurmountable when you first pick- 
ed up your hoe, but after digging 
around in the rosebed, snipping off 
a red rose to hand across to the 
neighbor, and musing on life in gen- 
eral, your grief just seemed to melt 
away in the heart of a white lily, and 
you came out of the garden in tune 
with the Eternal truths.” 





Progressive Farmerettes 


EAN and Evelyn, our Progres- 
sive Farmerettes, air their songs 
over the following stations: 
6:45 a.m. WFAA-WBAP Dallas- 
Fort Worth Dial 820 


6:45 a.m. WMC Memphis Dia! 790 
1:15 p.m.WBRC Birmingham Dial 960 
* 6:30a.m. WPTF Raleigh Dial 680 
6:30 am. WSM _ Nashville Dial 650 


* Eastern War Time. 

Editor’s Note.—With exception of Bir 
mingham station, which broadcasts Monday 
through Saturday, all stations air program 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. 


We Congratulate This Month— 


. O. McEachern, Wilmington, N. 

C., whose 76-cow herd recently 
rated third highest in the United 
States for Holstein herds of 51 cows 
or over milked twice daily. The Mc- 
Eachern herd averaged 10,338 pounds 
milk and 377.2 pounds butterfat per 
cow. 

—State College Students, class of 
1943, who join the 1941 class in a gift 
of chimes for the college’s beautiful 
Memorial Tower. 

—The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post because its 
stockholders have 
again refused to carry 
beer, wine, or liquor 
advertising when so 
many magazines are 
making saloons of 
themselves. 

—Wendell Willkie 
because his new book, 
One World. proves 
him to have the sound- 
est platform for inter- 
national cooperation 
and world peace yet 
offered by any con- 
spicuous leader of his 
party. 


—The Wisconsin State Legisla- 
ture which has just voted to return 
to South Carolina, Mississippi, Louis- 
iana, and Arkansas all the Confed- 
erate battleflags captured by Wis 
consin troops in the 60’s . . . and for 
the approving comment by the New 
York Times: 


The Lost Cause was noble in defeat. . .- 
The memory of Lee and Jackson is as truly 
an American memory as that of Lincoln and 
Grant. 


Two McEachern champions—Left, grand cham- 
pion 1940 N. C. State Fair; right, grand chan~ 
pion 1941 Fair. 
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I'VE SMOKED 
CAMELS FOR 
20 YEARS. 
FOR My TASTE AND 
~ FOR MY ‘THROAT, 
CAMELS SUIT ME 


Munitions depot on the farm front—a cutting of alfalfa goes into the barn 


They've Got What it Takes! 


In the vital battle of farm production, every 
farmer is a real fighting man! And, like the men 
in uniform, his cigarette is apt to be Camel, too 


“TT CAN sure understand why Camels are first choice with 
men in the service,”’ says Farmer “‘Met’’ Metcalf 
(shown above). “I’ve smoked Camels for 20 years, and 
there’s nothing like ’em for steady pleasure. The flavor 
is rich and full, and Camels are extra mild — always 
smooth, cool, and easy on my throat!” Try Camels 
yourself—see if you don’t agree! 





THE "T’-ZONE" ° . : 
—where 7. are judged First in the Service 


The “T-ZONE’” — Taste and Throat—is the The favorite cigarette with men in the Army, “Ss 
proving ground for cigarettes. Only your Navy, Marines, and the Coast Guard is Camel. (Based on actual sales 
taste and throat can decide which cigarette records in Post Exchanges and Canteens.) 

tastes best to you...and how it affects your 


throat. For your taste and throat are absolutely indi- : S 
vidual to you. Based on the experience of millions of ‘ ' » : 
smokers, we believe Camels will suit your “‘T-ZONE” to : ‘  \ 
a “tT.” Prove it for yourself ! 


t , af . ; 
8.7. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
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HERES (OW 


TIE A CIGARETTE 
IN A KNOT 


® Roll a cigarette up in a piece of thin 
glassine paper or cellophane. Tightly twist 
the ends. You will actually be able to twist 
the wrapped cigarette into a knot without 


breaking the cigarette paper. 





HERES HOW. 


“MAKIN’S” SMOKES, 
RICH-TASTING YET MILD 


AND 


fine roll-your-own cigarettes 
in every handy pocket package 
of Prince Albert 


LBERT 


THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE 


Nt. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N.C. 











What’s New in Agriculture? 


DEAR ALEC: 

The Bankhead 
bill, which was 
vetoed by the Pres- 
ident, has been 
sent back to the 
Senate Agricul- 
tural Committee. 
The President’s 
veto message, pre- 
dicting the breakdown of price con- 
trol if the bill passed, rallied labor 
and big usiness opposition. The 
Senate, fearing responsibility for in- 
flation if union labor used the bill’s 
enactment as an excuse for higher 
wages, put the measure in cold 
storage for the time being. It will 
be allowed to rest in the Agricultural 
Committee for possible use as a 
club on the Administration if it fails 
to make good its promise to prevent 
wage increases. 


Mr. Butler 


I am sorry to say 
For the that in his efforts 
Record to defeat the bill, 

the President 
greatly exaggerated the effect its 
passage would have had on prices. 
Just to keep the record straight, I 
think it well to make these points: 


1. Through the bill’s enactment, farmers 
would recetve no more for their products. 
It would mean only this: They would receive 
on a few products now below parity a full 
parity price in the market place rather than 
a part of this price from the Government. 
Farmers do not want Government subsidies 
at a time when markets are strong and con- 
sumers are fully able to pay higher prices. 
They are tired of having the Government pay 
them for doing better farming only to take 
away the payment by fixing market prices 
that much lower. Furthermore, since all 
farmers do not receive parity payments (only 
38 per cent of the corn farmers), market 
parity must be established if all producers of 
a crop are to receive a parity price. 


2. Since most farm market prices are al- 
ready above parity, the enactment of the bill 
would have had no cffect on them. Prices 
of only corn, wheat, and sugar would have 
been influenced—probably to the extent 
of % of a billion dollars to the farmer. And 
this increase in farm prices would have been 
offset by an equivalent reduction in taxes for 
parity payments. The corn increase would 
have been borne largely by livestock feeders. 

3. The price of corn in relation to livestock 
prices has been low—so low that grain grow- 
ers have been refusing to sell their corn. Bet- 
ter than 80 per cent of the corn crop is fed 
to livestock. An increase in the price of corn 
is borne largely by the livestock feeder. With 
the corn-livestock ration still favorable to 
the feeder a slightly higher price for corn 
does not justify an increase in livestock prices. 
An increase in the price of corn, one of the 
objectives of the Bankhead bill, would mean 
more money to the grain grower and some- 
what less to the feeder, without any effect 
on the consumer of livestock products. 

4. The President based his veto message 
on an OPA brief which claimed that the 6- 
to 8-cent increase in the’ price of corn, which 
would have followed the enactment of the 
Bankhead bill, would have cost the Govern- 
ment and consumers $1,600,000,000 in high- 
er livestock prices. Yet OPA itself has re- 
cently increased the corn ceiling 5 cents a 
bushel in order to persuade growers to release 
their grain. The Administration by decree 
has accomplished what it claimed was wrong 
for the Congress to do by law. 


The really big news is the way the 
House swung the axe on the agricul- 
tural appropriations bill. As Con- 
gressman Tarver of Georgia com- 
mented, “It has not only been cut 
to the bone, but part of the bone ex- 
cised with it.” The House reduced 
direct appropriations about $230,- 
000,000 below the budget estimate, 
liquidating the crop insurance pro- 
gram, prohibiting incentive pay- 
ments, and making no provision for 
the rehabilitation and Tenant-Pur- 
chase functions of the Farm Security 
Administration. 

The argument against crop insur- 
ance was that 4 years’ insurance on 
wheat and one year on cotton had 


cost the Government over $40,000, 
000 and had been utilized by only 
one-third of the wheat farmers and 
one-seventh of the cotton growers. 
Congressmen in favor of the pro. 
gram felt (1) that it has not been 
operated lorg enough to have had 
a fair trial, and (2) that if past ex. 
perience is any guide, the Goverp. 
ment in lieu of crop insurance would 
pay considerably more in emergency 
agricultural relief for flood, drouth, 
etc., in one year than the insurance 
program had cost in four. 


The House also specifically pro. 
hibited the use of any funds for in. 
centive payments and no money was 
provided for parity payments on 
1943 crops. 


Of course, House 
action on the bill 
is not final. The 
Senate has yet to 
act. The bill is so hot the Senate 
may allow it to cool awhile, not 
opening hearings until mid-May. It 
is generally believed a concerted 
action will be made to restore FSA. 
As to incentive payments, the Sen. 
ate has frequently indicated that it 
is opposed to them. Moreover the 
strategy of the Farm Bloc seems to 
be to accomplish by indirect means 
what it has so far failed to do with 
the 3ankhead bill. By refusing ap- 
propriations for incentive payments, 
the Bloc hopes to force the Adminis- 
tration to obtain needed farm pro 
duction through higher market 
prices. However, Secretary Wick- 
ard may be able to find some money 
for incentive payments by switching 
funds from Triple A and the Com 
modity Credit Corporation. 


For a time it seemed that a ceiling 
might be placed on cotton but it now 
appears that prices will be controll- 
ed by the sale of Government-owned 
lint. However, these stocks can’t be 
sold at less than parity (20 cents), 
and not to exceed 300,000 bales a 
month. 


The farm labor recruitment bill, as 
finally passed by Congress, provides 
$26,100,000, one-half of which will 
be made available to the Extension 
Service for recruiting, hiring, and 
placing farm labor. The other half 
of this fund may be used by the 
Food Administrator as he sees fit. 
Under the law, a farm worker living 
in a county a year cannot be trans- 
ferred from the county at Govern- 
ment expense without the consent of 
the county agent. 


it’s Now Up 
to Senate 


Livestock producer 
New organizations 0p- 
Ceilings? pose ceilings on 

live animals. They 
insist that if livestock production is 
encouraged, and the demand of the 
civilian population is controlled by 
rationing so that it will never exceed 
supply for even one week, ceilings 
on live animals will not be necessary. 
Nevertheless, the only thing that is 
holding back the imposition of such 
ceilings is the inability of the Ad 
ministration to formulate a plan that 
is likely to work. The many kinds 
and grades of livestock make the 
problem a difficult one. 


The United Nations Food Confer: 
ence at Hot Springs, Va., will discuss 
(1) emergency feeding of devastated 
countries, (2) rehabilitation of agt 
culture in these countries, and (3) 
steps to modernize world agricul: 
ture, so people will be better fed. 
Even in pre-war United States, it 
estimated that 35 per cent had pool 
diets. Sincerely yours, 


To: Alexander Nunn, 
Managing Editor. 
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To Speed Farm Production You Can Now 








al 





hange Over Steel-Wheel Tractors to Rubber 





HERE IS THE NEW GOVERNMENT RULING: 


The Department of Agriculture, the Office of the Rubber Director and the Office of Price 
Administration have instructed local Rationing Boards to authorize the conversion of steel- 


wheel tractors to rubber tires providing farmers obtain a certification from their local 


Agriculture County War Board that the conversion from steel to rubber is: 


1. Necessary to operate tractors on highways between farms. 


2. Necessary because of the type of soil or topography, providing 
tractors were purchased after May 1, 1942. ° 

















U.S. TIRES for your Car 


As a reminder: If your tires cannot be recapped, 
and your gas ration book entitles you to 240 miles 
or less per month, you are eligible for Grade III 
tires (used or recapped) ; if your gas ration book 
entitles you to 241 miles or more per month, you 
are eligible for the best Grade I tires—such as the 
U.S. Royal Master. 


Share Your Car 


Farmers everywhere are cooperating in share-the- 
car pools. Many trips to town have to be made 
alone but some of them can be planned with 
neighbors. Every trip shared is just that much 
tubber and gasoline saved. 


HERE IS THE U.S. FARMWAY TRACTOR TIRE 


This new type tractor tire is becoming known everywhere for its performance 
under all kinds of operating conditions. Your certificate entitles you to the best. 
It will pay you to buy the leader in quality. Here’s why: 


1. MORE PULLING POWER. The extra long, wide lugs have been found best for gripping the ground 
and giving the maximum pulling power. 


2. SELF CLEANING. These new tread lugs are scientifically designed with depressed center cleats 
that not only help expel mud and dirt but also improve traction. 


3. WEARS LONGER—Whether pre-war or war-built tires, ‘‘U.S.”’ is famous for the extra wearing 
qualities that are engineered into the tread. 


NOTE: To make your tires last longer, keep tractor under cover when not in use. 


SHARE YOUR TRA CTOR —Rubber-tired tractors, well adapted to highway 

travel between farms, can speed production on 
your neighbors’ farms that are not tractor-equipped. Help solve the critical machinery 
problem by sharing your tractor. 











U. S. TIRES for your Truck 


As a reminder: If your truck is necessary in haul- 
ing food and other raw materials, and your tires 
cannot be recapped, you are entitled to buy 
the best new truck tires on the market— such as 
the U. S. Royal Fleetway, famous for its long 
mileage. 


Share Your “ruck 


Here’s where the biggest saving in gasoline and 
rubber can be made. Before any half-empty load 
is hauled to town, check with your neighbors. 
Truck tires take a lot of the same rubber needed 
by the Army. Let’s share and save together. 





U. S. ROYAL MASTER 








U.S. ROYAL FLEETWAY 





LOOK FOR THIS SIGN of a local, independent 


business—built on experience, knowledge, skilled 
k service and products of quality. x x * 


—_ 





UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 Sixth Avenue, Rockefeller Center, New York 


In Canada, Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd. 
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“Whether it’s breeding stock 
or making shaving cream 


Ihave always believed in trying to produce the best. 
At Hideaway Farm at Chester, N. J., we raise only 
pedigreed Aberdeen-Angus cattle, Berkshire hogs and 


Belgian horses for breeding purposes. 


“At our plant at Newark, we produce what we believe 
are the finest shaving preparations to be had any- 
where. We have two types of Lather Shave, plain and 


menthol-iced, the latter for men who like a cool shave. 


“For men who like the brushless type of cream, we 
think you'll find Mennen Brushless a thoroughbred. 


It's a cream —not a grease. 


“Whether you buy our shave cream or our full- 
blooded stock, you can always be sure that anything 


that carries the Mennen name is top quality.” 


MENNEN 
r? 


PUM ohtew 
SHAVE 


MENNEN 
SHAVE CREAMS 


WANTED—2,000,000 BOYS AND GIRLS — to help win the war! Acci- 
dents on the farm must be reduced so America can produce more food. 
Get details about the National 4-H Club Farm Safety Activity from your 
local leader, county extension agent or State 4-H leader. $9,000.00 in 
county, state and national awards provided by The Mennen Co., Newark, 
N. J., San Francisco, Toronto, Ont. Do your part—enter today! 


IG hhh bd 


Uncle Sam Reminds Us— 


N VIEW of pres- 
ent feed pros- 
pects, hog produc- 
ers are advised not 
to increase breed- 
ing for 1943 fall 
farrowings by more 
than 15 per cent 
above the 1942 lev- 
el. The 1943 spring 
pig crop is 24 per 
cent above last 
year’s. 

—Passenger car 
drivers with gaso- 
line rations exceed- 
ing 240 miles 
monthly are eligi- 
ble for any grade 
of new tire when 
their present cas- 
ings are not recap- 
pable. 

—If you can ex- 
plainwhyyou 
could not have your 
tires inspected 
within the time 
prescribed by OPA, 
you may still quali- 
fy for gasoline 
rations. 

—Production of 
634,000,000 glass- 
top seals this year 
will help assure adequate supplies of 
jars and tops for the expected record 
home canning program. 

—An improvement in the coffee 
supply situation assures continuance 
of the present ration of one pound 
per person every five weeks and 
holds out the possibility of an in- 
crease in the near future. 

—Persons whose occupations may 
require them to be away from any 
available supply of shoes for long per- 
iods may apply for extra shoe rations. 


—Thirty-two REA projects stop- 
ped by WPB on July 21, 1942, have 
been re-examined in the light of 
farm needs for power and will be 
completed. 


—A mature goose produces about 
one pound of feathers a year. They 
are needed in the war. 


—Manufacturers of bale wrappers 
made of cotton will receive an in- 
demnity payment of 40 cents—com- 
pared with the previous rate of 35 
cents—on each wrapper manufactur- 
ed and sold on and after April 1. 


—The Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion will now buy wool you produce, 
at prices equal to the current ceiling 
prices, less freight and allowances to 
cover marketing costs. 


—To encourage increases in the 
South, U.S.D.A. will buy black-eye 
peas at $5.75 per hundred pounds of 


cleaned and bag. 
ged U.S. Grade No 
1, $5.60 for No. 
and $5.35 for No, 
3, delivered t 
points designated 
by county AAA 
committees. 

—About 400,000 
household refrigeg. 
ators—almost half 
of them gas-oper. 
ated or electric and 
the other half nop. 
mechanical “jee 
boxes”’—are avail. 
able to civilians, 

—War = Ration 
Book No. 3, which 
provides new 
stamps to replace 
those running out 
in existing books, 
will be distributed 
through the mails 
to more than 120; 
000,000 individuals 
beginning late in 
June and _ ending 
July 21. 


—Certificates of 

War Necessity and 

“T° ration gasoline 

coupons may not 

be transferred 

along with titles to trucks or other 
commercial vehicles. 

—-Quota restrictions on the num 
ber of certificates for truck tire re 
capping that may be issued monthly 
by local War Price and Rationing 
Boards to eligible vehicle operator 
were removed May 1. 


—Rubber tires and tubes have 
been provided for converting about 
20,000 tractors originally equipped 
with steel wheels, which have been 
sold to farmers since May 1, 1942, 

—Unless impractical, radio owners 
must turn in an old part when buying 
a new one or when a new one is it: 
stalled by a repair man. 


RATION REMINDERS 


Sugar—Coupon No. 12 good for 5 pounds. 
Must last through May 31. 

Coffee—Stamp No. 23 (1 pound) good 
from April 26 through May 30. 

Shoes—No. 17 stamp in War Ration Book 
One good for one pair through June 15. 

Blue Stamps—Stamps G, H, and J became 
valid April 24, and are good until May 3I 





MOVED OFFICES 


Our friends will please note that the 
Raleigh offices of The Progressive Farmet 
have just been moved to the “Insurameé 
Building,” recently erected by the Furkam 
Life Insurance Company, on Fayetteville 
Street. 





——— 








protein meals to balance the ration. 


It’s Time To— Feed only enough cottonseed and other high 


__Get your community meeting to discuss “Things We Want After the War.” 


*s os 


_.Think about last year 


spell” with poison oak and aveid another round 


__ Plant peas, soybeans, or sorghums on stubble before ground gets hard. . 
_.Store surplus foods in quick-freeze locker for periods of shortages later. * 
.. Share equipment with others by custom work, rental, or cooperatives. 7 

Remember the “barefoots” and remove boards with protruding nails. ~ 


Be patient and allow wheat to become full ripe before combining. 
_ Put a fence around well established kudzu for temporary grazing. 


fas 
ae 


Dust peanuts with sulphur when leafspot begins to show up. 
_ Be planning for needed new poultry housing next fall. 
__Use pine tar oil on wounds to keep out screw-worms. 
__ Store Irish potatoes in a cool, well ventilated place. 
_.Watch for early weevil infestations and spot dust. 
_..Write a letter to that neighbor’s son “over there.” 
_Sell your non-layers while meat prices are good. 

Put that long-needed wedge in the axe handle. 

Plant another patch of corn for roasting ears. 


_.. Clean out barns for incoming hay and grain. 
...Watch for dead fowls and bury promptly. 
Keep a mineral mixture before the hogs. 


We sugyest putting #@ 
X mark alongside 
each item when 


Move pullets to a clean range shelter. attended to. 


__Set all sweet potatoes by June 10-15. 
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FOUND: 


THOUSANDS OF TONS OF BRASS ! 


N one of Buick’s busy plants, 

large calibre shell cases are 

now being built of steel instead 
of hard-to-get brass. 


Coming from the line by the 
thousands, these cases mean an 
important saving in a highly 
critical material. 


But, you may ask, doesn’t this 
simply mean that our already- 
burdened steel-producing facil- 
ities have to turn out just that 
much more steel? 


The answer is—not at all! 
Through careful redesign and 
development of new methods 
on other of our war jobs, Buick 
has effected important savings 
in steel too. 






These are more than enough to 








offset a load on the steel mills 
that might have been involved 
in this switch from one mate- 
rial to another. 


It is very much like finding sev- 
eral million pounds of brass 
every year—not by accident, 
but in reward for a patient, 
careful process that goes on 
constantly in Buick plants. 


We're always looking for ways 
to save materials of any kind. 
Even a fraction of a pound per 
piece produced is not too little : 
to get our prompt attention. 


a 
Such care pays, as this instance E 
proves. It makes all materials é 
stretch — and there is no better e : 
way of making sure our fight- ‘. ros en 
ing men get plenty of what they a. Aa Yo Te ee 
need to win. 5 a * 7 ines i 
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THE INSURANCE POLICY 


that comes in a drum!., 


e MANY FARMERS are already acquainted with the insurance policy 
that comes in drums. . . Gulflube Motor Oil! 


For each time a farmer buys Gulflube Motor Oil, he-insures his tractor 
motor against excessive wear and unnecessary repair costs due to lubrica- 
tion failure. Gulflube is tough—it stands up under the most punishing 
jobs on a farm and continues to lubricate efficiently long after a low- 
grade oil would have broken down. It insures against destructive metal- 
against-metal wear over a longer period of time. 


It resists the high temperatures encountered in today’s longer, harder 
motor operation, too.: Gulflube is refined by the specially developed 
Multi-sol process from the most carefully selected crudes. And although 
it is a premium oil, it is moderately priced! 


GULF LIVESTOCK SPRAY 


will continue to be made with the finest ingredients available for 
use in a dairy-herd spray. The large quantities of pyrethrum being 
used in insecticides—to protect our Armed Forces from diseases 
carried by insects—probably will leave insufficient quantities of 
pyrethrum for all Livestock Spray requirements. Dealers may not be 
able to get all of the Gulf Livestock Spray they will need to supply 
your demands, but we expect to be able to replenish dealers’ stocks 
frequently during the fly season. So please allow your dealer sufficient 
time to get your supply of Gulf Livestock Spray. Read the notice on 
all Gulf Livestock Spray containers regarding possible formula 
changes and suggestions for methods of use to insure best results. 


NNo advance in price. 


HOW TO DO IT, by R. J. S. Pigott 








Gulf ‘fuels and lubricants are available 
at your Good Gulf Station and at Gulf 
distributing plants. Gulfspray, Gulf 
Livestock Spray, and other Gulf prod- 
ucts for home and farm are sold at Gulf 
Stations, grocery, drug, hardware, va- 
riety stores... at milk-gathering sta- 
tions, and by feed stores. 


WT, a 7 


Gulf Research & Development Company . 


Avoid excessive idling of your tractor engine, or using it for 
long stretches of time on light jobs, such as pumping water. At 
the low speeds called for by this type of work, lubrication of 
the piston walls is much less efficient than at normal speeds. 
The resulting lack of thorough lubrication is hard on the pis- 
tons and rings. Stagger your tractor work so that jobs which 
require idling speeds of your tractor engine are split up by jobs 
that call for normal operating speeds. 





Tractor Owners—Attention—You are en- 
titled to Gulf’s 60-page manual of tractor oper- 
ation and maintenance if you own or operate a 
tractor. You’d have to pay a dollar to buy this 
book—if it were for sale. But it isn’t, and the 
only way you can get a copy is to send us a post- 
card with your name and the type or types of 


trector you operate. The manual is authorita- 
tive, complete, and written in non-technical 
language by Gulf lubrication engineers and 
tractor experts. Write to Gulf Farm Aids, Room 
3800, Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 












OIL 1S AMMUNITION. ..USE IT WISELY! 














F.F.A. “Jeeps” in Action 


ORE than 360 girls and boys of 

the Candler section, Buncombe 
County, N. C., believe that they have 
solved the farm labor problem there. 
They have organized into “Jeeps.” 
The word stands for “Junior Emerg- 
ency Everyday Production-Picking 
Services.” The youths are prepared 
to tackle any labor job any farmer 
has to offer. ’ 


The plan was the idea of J. H. 
Sparks, teacher of vocational agri- 
culture in the Candler school, and 
was actually put into existence on 
March 19, when Mr. Sparks called six 
meetings to organize six different 
zones in the community. Strange to 
say, Mr. Sparks found more girls 
than boys in the meetings. They are 
ready to go into fie ds and do any 
work that is to be done, whether it 
is hard or easy. All this grew out 
of the F.F.A. cooperative labor plan 
used last fall to help a number of 
farmers harvest potatoes, beans, to- 
bacco, hay, and corn. Mr. Sparks 
will act as its head, and his “title” is 
Chief Leader. 

Here is how it will work: A farmer 
has crops to harvest. He will call to 
see Mr. Sparks, who will notify the 
necessary zone leaders. The zone 
leaders will notify the squad mem. 
bers. At the designated time, Mr. 
Sparks will pick up the boys and 
girls in the F.F.A. truck, and trans 
port them to the job. Most of the 
labor will be done by piece work. A 
set rate per bushel, quart, etc., will 
be worked out with the farmers 








Boys and girls will be charged g \ 
small transportation fee to pay the 
cost of operating the truck. 
Accurate records of hours and pro. 
duction will be kept. Membership 
cards will be issued, and probably 
badges and certificates of merit. The 
details of this are to be worked out, 
Mr. Sparks hopes that some of the 
civic clubs or other organizations 
will offer prizes of some sort for out. 
standing work in organization. 
Roy H. Thomas, 
N.C. State Supervisor, 


“All Out for Victory!” 


ORE than 16,000 Future Farm. 

ers in North Carolina are doing 
their part to hasten the day of vic. 
tory, according to R. H. Thomas, 
state F.F.A. adviser. 

Realizing the great contributions 
which they can make on the home 
front, these F.F.A. members have 
purchased over $212,000 worth of 
Bonds and Stamps, gathered over 
8,000,000 pounds of scrap, and have 
planned a supervised farming pro- 
gram to include over 10,000 Victory 
Gardens, nearly 750,000 laying hens, 
over 1,000,000 broilers, nearly 18,000 
porkers, over 4,000 brood sows, 9,000 
dairy cows, 7,000 beef animals, 1,500 
sheep, 21,000 acres of soybeans, and 
18,000 acres of peanuts for oil. 

“All out for Victory!” is the 1943 
F.F.A. slogan in North Carolina, and 
the Future Farmers emphasize their 
slogan with action! 


4-H Judging Winners 


INNING teams in the group 

elimination 4-H livestock judg. 
ing contests held in connection with 
the recent Fat Stock Shows and 
Sales at Anderson, Florence, and 
Orangeburg came from Anderson 
Colleton, and Aiken counties. 

The winning team members are: 

Anderson—Edwin McClain, Cecil 
Glenn, Albert Busby, and Towers 
Bolt. 

Colleton—Robert Johns, Watson 
Crosby, Jr., John H. Barnes, and 
Franklin Polk. 

Aiken—Henderson Johnson, Joe 


Rutherford, James Poole, and Willie 
Bonnett. 

In late summer these three teams 
will compete for state honors. 

Last year an Aiken team won state 
honor and an all-expense trip to Chi- 
cago to the National Club Congress 
where the members competed for 
the national honor. 


Coming Events 


Memorial Day, May 30 

Flag Day, June 14. 

Fathers’ Day, June 20 

New moon, June 1: full, June 1& 


Timely Farm Bulletins 


HE following bulletins may be 
had free from Office of Informa- 
tion, U.S.D.A., Washington, D. C.: 
Leaflet 203—Disease-Resistant Varieties of 
Vegetables for the Home Garden. 
FB1656—Peanut Growing. 
The following bulletins may be 
obtained from the sources named: 


STATE BULLETINS 


South Carolina Extension Service, Clem- 
son: Cir. 225, Wartime Use of Farm Machin- 
ry; Cir. 228, More Food Through Victory 
Gardens; Cir. 230, The Agricultural Out- 
look, 1943; Cir. 226, Peanuts at Meal Time; 
Cir, 233, Seed Treatments for South Carolina; 
Cir. 232, Better Farm Living and Food for 
Victory; Cir. 231, Wartime Milk Production; 


‘ Cir. 229, The Cotton Contest—1942; Cir 


234, Swine Herd Management. 
COMMERCIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Kryocide, the Natural Cryolite Insecticide 
—Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing .Com- 
pany, 1000 Widener Building, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Battle Stations for All—Division of Public 
Inquiries, Office of War Information, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Maintenance of Farm Implements by Arc 
Welding—Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland. 
Ohio.. 

Grow What You Eat: A Garden Playlet in 
Four Acts—S. L. Allen Co., 5th and Glen- 
wood Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


If Your Soil Could Talk: A Story of the 
Value of Manure—New Idea, Inc., Cold- 
water, Ohio. 


Helpful Information for Growing a Suc- 
cessful Victory Garden—See your local dealer 
or write Firestone Farm Service Bureau, 
Akron, Ohio. 


How to Keep Farm Electric Equipment on 
Its Toes—General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
mm, ¥. 








“If we have soap rationing, I’m not evee 
going te register!” 
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SEED MONEY 


O anybody who has ever harvested 






a crop, the importance of 
putting aside enough money 
for next year’s seeds is obvious. 

Although G-E turbines and lamps and re- 
frigerators don’t grow from any seed you can 
buy at a seed store, yet any manufacturer — 
no matter what he makes—has a seed prob- 
lem just the same. For improved designs, 
and new products all cost money. Money for 
research, and engineering, and new tools, 
and advertising to tell the public that a better 
product can be obtained, and how much it 
will cost. 

And the only place this money can come 
from is out of past earnings, or borrowing 
on the promise of earnings in the future. In 
other words— from seed money. 

From the seed of research and engineer- 
ing, planted in years past by General Electric, 
have come some pretty amazing crops. In- 
candescent lamps five times as efficient as 
Edison’s, electronic tubes that made broad- 


casting possible, refrigerators for the home 
and electric machines for industry to make 
all jobs easier. 

Right now the crops we’re growing are all 
of the «Victory Garden” kind — weapons that 
are serving with our armed forces on land 
and sea and in the air. 

‘But we mustn’t neglect the seed money 
for the future—money, put away now, to 
convert factories after the war to the more 
abundant production of the things for better 
living, and to make possible research and 
development for new and better products 
than we now know. 

Only if manufacturers are allowed to put 
away seed money today will it be possible to 
have a richer harvest of peacetime goods to 
share tomorrow. General Electric Company, 


Schenectady, New York. 


* * * 


Listen to the *‘Hour of Charm” at 10:00 p. m. EWT, 
Sundays, on the NBC network, and the G-E news program 
with Frazier Hunt at 6:00 p.m. EWT, Tuesdays, Thursdays, 
and Saturdays on the CBS and American (FM) networks. 





GENERAL & ELECTRIC 





969-224-219 
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Eight million American fight- 
ing men are depending upon 
us for food. 


Thirty-five million families 
working to win at home must 


be fed. 


And our Allies, busy with 
battle, need all we can add to 
their food supplies. 


So the world is looking to the 
American farmer. 


And to the railroads as well. 
For this food must be taken 
where it is needed — must be 
moved swiftly and constantly 
to city and seaport. 


And along with it, planes, guns, 
tanks and other war goods to 
back up American courage on 
‘every front. 


It adds up to the fabulous total 
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of a million and a third tons 
moved a mile every minute, 
day and night. 


To move it, a heavily loaded 
freight train gets started on its 
run every four seconds. 


It means that 1942 freight 
movement exceeded that of 
1941 by 34% -— with very little 


new or additional equipment. 


This was made possible be- 
cause railroad men — in the of- 
fices, in the shops, in the yards, 
and on the road — have been 
working to get the most service 
out of railroad plant, power 
and equipment — realizing that, 
while this victory will be won 
first and above all by fighting 
men and fighting equipment, 
these must be backed up by 
transportation that’s doing a 
fighting job. 


RAILROADS 
Washington DE 





Y. S. Letter Corner 


USE 40 per cent of my crop 
money to buy War Bonds. Last 
year I received $130 for my part 
in the tobacco crop on _ our 
farm from which I bought three 
Bonds. I now have five. I feed 
my dad’s hogs night and morn- 
ing before I go to school. We 
now have 27 pigs and 5 brood sows. 
On Saturday when I don’t have to go 
to school, I clean out the stables, 
During the scrap drive, I helped col- 
lect 1,600 pounds of scrap metal and 
over 200 pounds of rubber from our 
farm. I do my part in keeping our 


‘ farm machines oiled and greased. 


Raymond D. Anderson, 
Lincoln County, Ky. 


WE CHANGED our Live Wire 
Club into a Victory Club at the be- 
ginning of the war. We have sold 
magazines, scrap, done the janitor 
work at our church, and tended chil- 
dren to earn money which we have 
invested in Stamps. We have collect- 
ed books and made cookies for our 
soldier boys. Nancy Kathleen Sharp, 

Scott County, Tenn. 


LAST YEAR in 4-H I won a regis- 
tered Poland-China gilt and plan to 
raise pigs. I also help on the farm 
with the grain, vegetables, poultry, 
and cows. Last spring I collected 
several tons of scrap paper and card- 
board, which I carried to school on 
the bus, and last fall I collected more 
than 1,000 pounds of scrap iron, rub- 
ber, etc. I have been buying Stamps 
and intend to keep buying Stamps 
and Bonds. Hight Sykes, 

Orange County, N. C. 


LAST SPRING I picked strawber- 
ries and started buying War Savings 
Stamps. This winter I milked cows 
to get money to buy Stamps. I also 
have a Victory Garden. I hope to 
make enough during berry season 
to buy a Bond. Wanda B. Yancey. 

LeFlore County, Okla. 


I HAVE three brothers in the serv- 
ice, and I want to help, too. My class- 
mates and I are making quilts for 
the Red Cross. The Red Cross will 
send these quilts to China. My 
younger brother and I are going to 
help my father farm this summer, as 
my three older brothers are helping 
Uncle Sam. Garnetta Hayden, 

Washington County, Va. 


1 AM FATTENING three hogs to 





help increase pork production. Our 
F.F.A. chapter is doing odd jobs for 
the farmers in the community. Our 
small town of about 500 population 
has gathered up about 80,000 pounds 
of scrap. Junior Garrett, 

Parker County, Tex. 


I HAVE eight uncles in the Army. 
This year I have two pigs for my 
4-H project and am going to put in 
an acre or more of corn and get a 
calf for my fall project. When I sell 
them I am going to buy. War Bonds 
and Stamps. Gordon H. Roberson, 

Bledsoe County, Tenn. 


IN OUR school the classes are di- 
vided into two groups, one the army, 
the other the navy, each having 16 
ranks. When a person buys a cer- 
tain amount in Stamps and Bonds, 
he is promoted. Maude Baker, 

Blount County, Tenn. 


Vacation Leiter Contest 


E’LL bet it’s not going to be 

the usual thing! Anyway, we 
want you to write us about “What 
I’m Doing in My Vacation.” Send 
your letter, of not over 250 words, 
before June 15 to Young Southern. 
ers Department, The Progressive 
Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. We'll pay 
$5 in War Stamps for the best letter 
from a boy, and $5 in Stamps for the 
best letter from a girl, and 50 cents 
in Stamps for every other letter used. 





— a | bf acati - 
ime — and a 

ention @ busy time 
; this summer. 

But take time out to send for some 
of these timely Young Southerners 
leaflets to help make your summer 
a happy as well as a profitable one. 


Learning to Swim and Dive 
Wake Up Your Sunday Sckool 
June Garden Party 
Graduation Social 

“Old Glory” History 

Games for All Occasions 
Model Glider 

Riddles and Puzzles 


To order, check leaflets desired, enclose 3 
cents for each one, print name and address 
plainly, and send to Young Southerners, The 
Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 


ODOOO0O000 


Cinderellas of the Roadside 


Jim Finds New Path ‘ 


‘Along Nature’s Trails” 


By H. O. COFFEY 


JE COULD use a little rain, 
W Jim,” said Grandpa Baker, as 
the two were returning from a tramp 
in the woods. “The evening prim- 
roses are beginning to look thirsty. 
Bedraggled-looking little Cinderel- 
las, aren’t they? Here at the top are 
unopened buds, below them two re- 
cently faded blooms, and still furth- 
er down, badly wilted ones.” 

“Why do you call them Cinderel- 
Jas, Grandpa?” 

“Seems that I’ve always pitied 
these blossoming little waifs of the 
open country—no care, no definite 
home, since they grow from Labra- 
dor to the Gulf, never the center of 
admiring eyes, but generally present 
to brighten the loneliest road or the 
busiest highway. We'll come back 
after supper and perhaps learn 
something you didn’t know before.” 

Twilight was deepening the shad- 
ows as man and boy sat near the 
primrose they had marked for ob- 
servation. 

“Grandpa, a bud is open!” 


“That’s right, Jim. And the fra 
grance we didn’t notice under the 
hot sun is now strong. It isn’t just 
for us or other passers-by, but for 
that visitor that has just come up—a 
rose-pink sphinx moth that is even 
now settling on the new bloom. He 
gets the nectar and is gone in a 
moment. But, he left sticky, yel- 
low pollen placed upon his body by 
some other primrose.. So, the nectar, 
the perfume, and the white, easily 
seen petals are all to attract the 
moth in order that the flower may 
be fertilized with pollen and there 
by produce seed. -This particular 
flower will fade and by morning will 
be closed and wilted. Then, tomor- 
row night, another bud will open to 
lure still another moth. Some other 
time I’ll tell you what happens if the 
moth fails to come. Don’t you think 
what we’ve seen is a rather pretty 
plan set up by Mother Nature?” 

“It sure is, sir. I guess she laughs 
at us lots of times because we don't 
handle our own plans as well.” 
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her part in the food production 


Know Your Birds? 


IRST Clue—I am a member of a famous family 
Fk: singers, which includes the Catbird and that 

world-renowned songster, the Mockingbird. I 
am just about the size of Cousin Mocker and at 
times called the “Brown Mockingbird.” I do not 
care for the deep woods, but where there is plenty 
of sunshine. 

Second Clue—Few birds outsing me—my notes 
are many, and my voice is loud and clear. I am 
of a nervous disposition and twitch my long tail, 
or work it up and down, or swing it from side to 
side, then droop it when lifting my head to sing. 

Third Clue—Although I am rather shy, when it 
comes to singing I select a rather conspicuous 

perch. My mate builds 

a nest—while I sing to 
ae her — of sticks and 
alias: m stems and lines it with 
' fine black rootlets. She 
’ selects a place in thick 
vines, briars or brush 
pile, not many feet 
from the ground. After 
our babies arrive, 
usually four in number, 
I help with the task of 
feeding them. 

Fourth Clue — Be- 
cause we are not so 
friendly as some of our 
relatives, many farm- 
ers do not know that 
we destroy countless 
numbers of harmful insects for them, and they re- 
sent the fact that we sometimes visit their orchards 
and eat a little fruit. 

Fifth Clue—The breeding range of my family 
includes the eastern United States, but we winter 
in the Southern states. By action of the 1931 Legis- 
lature, Georgians chose me their Official State Bird. 

WHO am I? 


Answer—Brown Thrasher. 








“Uncle P. F.” as imagin- 
ed by William B. Boyette, 
Duplin County, N.C., wins 
our drawing contest prize, 
$2.50 in War Stamps. 


Miss J. Casey. 


“Company Manners” at Home 


YOU PROBABLY won’t be going away from 
home for a visit this summer, so why not practice 
your “company manners” at home? 

Pulling out the chair for your dinner partner 





You'll find your questions 


i answered in the 288 pages 
f the Community Handbox 











xk. Order for 25 cents each or 
for $2 postpaid 2 Young Southerners, The Pro- 
rressive Farmer, at e nearest yo . Memphis, 





Birmingham, Raleigh. 














With a smile and a will to win—she’s doing 









































or the nearest woman 
guest, your mother or sis- 
ter, is one of the surest in- 
dications of a man of 
ventle breeding. In hand- 
ing a knife or passing a 
pitcher, etc., hand it han- 
dle first to the receiver. 
Don’t reach for things at 
the table. Never interrupt 
anyone speaking. Be grate- 
ful for courtesy. 

These are just a few 
suggestions that will help 
make your summer at 
home even more pleasant 
than vacationing away. 
For scores of other eti- 
quette hints on table con- 
duct, church-going, per- 
sonal appearance, school 
manners, setting table, 
and numerous others, see 
pages 175-198 in your 
Community Handbook. 


Figure It Out 


TAKE YOUR house 
number or box number. 
Double it. Add 5. Multi- 
ply by 50. Add your age. Add the number of days 
in a year. Subtract 615. The last two figures will 
somehow turn out to be your age—the others will 
be your house or box number. 





army. 


Feeding a Dairy Cow 


PASTURE IS the cheapest and best feed for a 
cow, and one acre of really good permanent pas- 
ture should be enough for one cow. If pasture is 
not good, two or three acres may be required. In 
addition, one should have at least one-half acre 
of Sudan grass pasture for the summer, and if pos- 
sible, one acre of oats, wheat, or other adapted grain 
or legume pasture for fall, winter, and early 
spring pasture. 

The larger the cow and the more milk she pro- 
duces, the more hay and grain she needs. We will 
assume you have an average-sized Jersey averaging 
two gallons per day for 305 days. She should be 
dried off and rested for 60 days out of the year. 

You will need 2 tons of hay; 1,100 pounds of 
corn, maize, or barley; 600 pounds wheat bran; 600 
pounds cottonseed meal, peanut meal, or soybean 
meal; 40 pounds oyster shell flour or pulverized 
limestone, and 30 pounds salt. When on good pas- 
ture, the cow can use three pounds of the follow- 
ing mixture per day for each gallon of milk: 300 
pounds ground corn, 100 
pounds wheat bran (if you 





per year, not including pasture, to feed your 

average cow at present average prices, She 

would produce about 600 gallons in 300 days, 
giving a feed cost of 13 cents per gallon. 

E. R. Eudaly, 

Texas Extension Dairyman,. 


Master of Whistling 

SUCCESS, IN whatever endeavor, busi. 
ness, or profession, is not to be taken iight. 
ly. However, here is a story that is the exception 
—the story of a man who was willing to “give up” 
success and do what he had always wanted to do. 
And it all started down among the cane patches 
and bayous of Louisiana where a youngster once 
whistled for hours to. several 
ancient Negroes in exchange for 
their singing the forgotten melo. 
dies of the ante-bellum era. 

That youngster was Robert 
Hunter MacGimsey, and it wasn’t 
ordinary whistling that he did, for 
he is the world’s only three-tone 
whistler—whistling in chords of 
three notes as easily as the aver. 
age whistler carries a one-tone affair. Today he is 
a versatile musician, as well as an accomplished 
composer and author—song writer to the elect of 
the concert stage as well as writer of Negro 
spirituals not unlike those handed down from ages 
past but still MacGimsey’s own creations. 

MacGimsey’s early ambition was to study law 
Music stepped in to shunt aside this ambition for 
three years. Then he entered the law office of an 
uncle in Shreveport, was appointed secretary to a 
Senator in Washington where he continued his law 
studies at night. He was admitted to the bar and 
returned to his native state to practice, becoming, 
in a short time, a successful lawyer, real estate 
dealer, and cotton broker. 

By this time he had almost forgotten his unique 
whistling ability. Music was now just a hobby. 
During a political tour he met Gene Austin, record. 
ing artist and song writer. He was induced to 
whistle for Austin, who persuaded him to record 
a whistling number, an anonymous performance 
which resulted in the sale of more than a million 
records. He returned immediately to his law and 
real estate. 

Specialists examined MacGimsey’s throat and 
lips and admitted they were normal. He says he 
just whistles and doesn’t worry about how it’s done. 
His most famous composition is probably ‘“Shad- 
rach,” with “Jeri Jericho” a close second. The 
radio, concert stage, and lecture platform have all 
claimed him. As composer and author he is a dis- 
tinguished member of the American Society of 
Composers, Authors, and Publishers. 


One memento of his native Loufsiana accom- 
panies him wherever he goes — an odd-looking 
“dripper” in which he makes his own coffee. 

Successful as a lawyer, real estate dealer, plan- 
tation operator, and cotton broker, it required an 
unusual brand of courage to step out and away 
from all of these and return to the field he loved 
best—music. 


But Robert Hunter MacGimsey had and has 
“what it takes.” H. O. Coffey. 





can get it), 100 pounds cot- 
tonseed meal or peanut 
meal, 10 pounds oyster 
shell flour, 5 pounds salt. 

When not’ grazing of 
green pasture, and getting 
dry grass and hay, she 
needs four pounds of a 
mixture such as the fol- 
lowing per day for each 
gallon of milk: 100 pounds 
ground corn, 100 pounds 
wheat bran, 100 pounds 
cottonseed meal, 6 pounds 
oyster shell flour, 3 pounds 
salt. 

A milk cow is entitled 
to all the hay she will eat. 
She wiil eat some hay 
even when she is grazing 
on good green pasture. 
An average-sized Jersey 
(900 pounds) will eat 
about 20 pounds of hay 
per day when not on pas- 
ture; when on green pas- 
ture, five pounds of hay. 
It will cost about $80 


EAR YOUNG SOUTHERNERS: 
Keep up that scrap collecting! Remember that two plow- 

shares make one 100-pound aerial bomb, one cultivator sweep 
makes one bayonet, and one useless old tire provides as much 
rubber as is used in 12 gas masks.... Next month’s feature on 
“feeding”—to follow up our poultry feature last month’and the 
one on feeding dairy cows this time—will be on feeding out a 
hog, written by W. E. Sewell, professor of animal husbandry at 
Auburn, Ala. . 
Flag Day is June 14. If you would like to have a copy of the 
Congressional code of flag etiquette, send us postage, together 
with your name and address plainly printed, and we will mail 
you one... .Uncle P. F. is fat, skinny, old, young, lazy, and ener- 
getic, according to the pictures sent in our drawing contest. 
You’ll find the winning sketch, which was chosen for its excel- 
lence, on this page. 
slightest resemblance! 


But take our word for it—there isn’t the 
Sincerely, 
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Farm Equipment SHORTAGE 


A Report to the Farmer: 


E HAVE learned with surprise that in 

some parts of the country farm equip- 
ment manufacturers are being charged with 
responsibility for the inadequate supply of 
farm equipment now available. 

The statement has been made that farm 
equipment manufacturers are more inter- 
ested in producing war materials than in pro- 
ducing farm equipment. 

Certainly our industry is interested in pro- 
ducing war materials. No one would want us 
to be otherwise. But we have never forgotten 
that to enable the farmer to meet wartime 
food production goals we must build farm 
equipment, and we have constantly urged 
upon the government the need for greater 
amounts of farm equipment, a view which 
has now been acknowledged to be correct. 
Our operations, with respect to both war 
production and farm equipment production, 
have at all times been governed by the deci- 
sions and: actions of the government. 

The statement has also been made that our 
industry cannot make enough farm equip- 
ment because its plants have been converted 
too largely to war production. 

It is true that International Harvester Com- 
pany is engaged on a very large program of 
war production, but it is also true that we 
have always had facilities available for the 
production of farm equipment. 

We want farmers and the public generally 
to understand the facts about the farm ma- 
chinery situation, which is of vital importance 
in determining whether the United States 
can do the food production job. 


1. What Is Necessary 
to Supply Farm Machines? 


To supply farm machines and replacement 
parts today, a manufacturer must have five 
things: First, plants and facilities; second, 
men and women to operate the plants; third, 
authority from the government to build a cer- 
tain amount of machinery and replacement 
parts; fourth, materials out of which to make 
the machinery and replacement parts; fifth, 
an adequate system for timely distribution 
of these products. 

Our company and other farm equipment 
manufacturers have the plants and facilities. 
We have, or can speedily train, the men and 
women needed. We have a large and capable 
distribution organization which, left to itself, 
can do that job properly. But both authority 
to manufacture and . materials for manufac- 
ture can be provided onty by the govern- 


ment. And at present the distribution of farm 
machinery is also completely controlled by 
the government. 

The government has never asked us to 
convert all our facilities to war work and 
we have never considered doing so. The gov- 
ernment knew, and we knew, that farm 
equipment production, up to some limit, 
would prove as vital to the war effort as 
production of guns and shells. Throughout 
the war, our farm equipment factories have 
continued to produce new farm machines in 
the limited amounts allowed by the govern- 
ment, and we have regularly produced a large 
volume of replacement parts, which are made 
on the same equipment and by the same em- 
ployes as parts which are assembled into com- 
pleted*farm machines. 

Our war work is largely of a kind which 
requires the automotive type of buildings and 
facilities and is being carried on principally 
in our plants of that nature. War work also 
has been placed in a number of the large 
warehouses which are characteristic of the 
farm equipment business. Although most of 
our farm equipment manufacturing capacity 
is not adaptable to war production, we do 
have some war production in every plant of 
the company. 

For all these reasons, the great bulk of our 
farm equipment production facilities is avail- 
able now and has been available at all times 
throughout the war. Those facilities are cap- 
able of turning out many times the amounts 
that they are now producing. 


2. Can More Machines Be Built 
in Time for 1943 Use? 


The War Production Board’s 1943 farm 
equipment program, which provided for pro- 
duction of only 23 per cent of the amount of 
new farm equipment that had been built in 
1940, was too small to meet farmers’ needs. 
This has now been publicly recognized by 
official Washington, and the government has 
recently announced that it was granting au- 
thority for increased 1943 production of some 
farm machines. This recognition, however, 
comes too late in this year for the situation 
to be more than partially corrected. 

Included on the government’s list of in- 
creased machines were such items as trac- 
tors, which are useful at any season of the 
year, and harvesting machinery, which in 
most sections of the country and for most 
crops is used relatively late in the year. Pro- 
duction of these machines can still be in- 





creased in time to help in 1943. 

But production cannot be increased over- 
night and this authority to manufacture will 
be useless unless it is accompanied at once 
by the necessary materials. 

Undoubtedly many farmers—and probably 
some county rationing committees—have ex- 
pected increased numbers of machines to 
appear immediately after government an- 
nouncements of increased authority to man- 
ufacture. It must be remembered that after 
authority has been granted, from 60 to 120 
days are required to get steel and other ma- 
terials, time is required to turn these mate- 
rials into finished machines, and additional 
time is required to get them to the places 
where the government orders the manufac- 
turer to send them. Most farm machines can- 
not be shipped by the manufacturer until they 
have been tagged by order of the Department 
of Agriculture for the particular county of 
the United States where the government has 
decided they are to go. 

The government has recently increased 
somewhat its allotment of steel to farm equip- 
ment production, but farm machines cannot 
be built of steel alone. Other critical compo- 
nent parts are required. 

If these components are provided at once, 
the output of tractors and harvesting machin- 
ery for 1943 delivery can still be increased. 


3. Will There Be Enough 
Machinery in 1944? 

a 

IF the government draws up its farm equip- 
ment production program for 1944 in accord- 
ance with the needs of American farmers, 
and 

IF the government makes that program 
definite and effective in the immediate future, 
and 

IF distribution down to the retail level is 
fitted to the needs of the food program and 
carried on by experienced and tested manu- 
facturers and retail dealers’ service organi- 
zations, in cooperation with the government, 
and 

IF, above all, the government will provide 
the needed materials regularly and on time, 

THEN, the farm equipment industry will 
certainly build the machines to do the job. 


Se TWN break 


President 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 








the other, the shortage of high- 

protein feeds has given dairy- 
men and stockmen deep concern. 
Meetings have been held, accusa- 
tions have been hurled, and in some 
cases tempers have suffered. 

When you begin to pry into the 
why’s of the shortage, you can’t pin 
it on the feed processors and mixers 
because OPA has them by the throat 
telling them how much they can 
chew at one time. A _ seven-days’ 
supply of corn is all they are allowed 
to have at any one time and a 15- 
days’ supply of cottonseed meal, 


Pee: one end of the country to 
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How to Make Livestock Pay 


By W. C. 


soybean meal, ete. Hoarded sup- 
plies in the hands of large feeders 
wouldn’t be a hoarded supply for 
long with a hungry herd demanding 
attention morning and night. 
Dairyman E. R. Eudaly of the 
Texas Extension Service reminds us 
that good grazing on green perma- 
nent pasture is a big help in cutting 
the protein requirement in home- 


LASSETTER 


raised or store-bought supplemen- 
tary feeds. With such grazing, he 
advises that the protein content of 
the grain feed can be cut to 12 or 15 
per cent. That means less cottonseed 
meal will be needed and that the 
sack of meal you are able to buy will 
go much further. 

Mr. Eudaly likes the green perma- 
nent pastures of Bermuda, buffalo, 
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Think What Power Hath Done 


Only one thing keeps this scene 
from being a picture of your wife, 
your mother, your daughter. It is 
not a matter of time, for women 
still are working like this where the 
original photograph was taken. It is 
not a difference in land, for this Euro- 
pean field is level, with soil much like 
that in many sections of this country. 





The difference between this farm 
and yours is POWER. Where earth is 
turned by human muscle, much or 
most of the muscle is woman’s. 
Where clumsy one-piece wooden 
plows prevail, travelers tell of the 
wife teamed with the ox to pull the 
plow. Wherever farm work is done 
the hard way, women and children 
have to help with it. All the alleged 
evils of child labor in agriculture 
are found only in operations not yet 
done with Power and the imple- 
ments or machines to apply it. 


Every form of Power has brought 
its phase of freedom to the farm fam- 
ily. Waterwheels set woman free from 
grinding flour with mortar and pestle. 





THE BONDS YOU BUY NOW 
WILL BUY A TRACTOR LATER 


Tread and sweep powers enabled ani- 
mals to drive threshers, freed whole 
families from the flail. Steam power 
made possible the self-feeder and 
wind-stacker, did away with dirty 
drudgery in threshing. Finally came 
the tractor to lighten labor in field, 
at farmstead, and even on highway. 


Manpower Multiplied 


In the time it took to grow and har- 
vest an acre of corn 25 years ago, a 
man now takes care of two acres. 
While he produced an acre of soy- 
beans then, he produces over three 
acres now; with wheat, nearly four 
acres. These are actual, average re- 
sults on the same farms, revealed by 
figures from University of Illinois 
farm management records. 


The difference is that 25 years 
ago these farms had no tractors; now 
they have tractors, tractor planters 
and cultivators, combines and corn 
pickers. In future farming power 
and machinery will multiply man- 
capacity still more. Already, in Iowa 









experiments, corn has been grown 
and harvested with less than three 
minutes of man-time per bushel. 


Not only did Power bring freedom 
to the farmer. It was freedom which 
brought him Power. All the glorious 
advance of American agriculture by 
the application of Power is fruit of 
the freedoms which are the American 
way... freedom of thought, of edu- 
cation, of employment, of enterprise. 
And because the American way gave 
them Power and the machines with 
which it works, one family on the 
farm now feeds three other families, 
furnishes fiber for most of their cloth- 
ing, and creates a huge surplus for 
export to foreign lands. 


In time of peace those other people 
are free to provide plumbing and 
pianos, education and all the ma- 
terial blessings in the American way 
of life. In time of war, farm machinery 
frees men to make weapons and to 
wield them in defense of all the free- 
doms of all the people. J. I. Case Co., 
Racine, Wis. 


FOUR TIMES FASTER 


Riding the comfort-seat of his Case “LA” tractor, this man 
turns as many acres as four men with one-plow tractors, 
or six to eight men with walking plows and two-horse 
teams. He fits the land to grow crops for makin 
four times as many loaves of bread and quarts of milk, to 
feed several times as many soldiers and civilians, to buy 
more war bonds. If you have a Case tractor, give it good 
care to make its long life still longer. Use your Case 
dealer’s service to keep it at the peak of performance. 
Swap work with'neighbors; make machines produce more. 


CASE 


at least 


Dallis, carpet, rescue, rye, Sudan 
and Johnson grasses. He likes the 
oats, wheat, and barley pastures. To 
help bolster the protein supply, he 
likes cowpea hay, peanut, alfalfa 
and clover hay. He likes grass sil. 
age made of green grasses, alfalfa, 
and clover. 

If the best you have is Bermuda, 
Johnson grass, or sorghum hay, dry 
grain sorghum bundles, or dry grass, 
you'll have to step up the protein 
content of the grain mixture to 21 to 
23 per cent. That takes more cotton. 
seed meal—if you can get it. 

Those who have just finished cut. 
ting oats may be interested in Mr. 
Eudaly’s estimate of what might 
have been. The acre that netted 
$18.50 when harvested and sold 
would have brought $27 if you had 
only let the cows do the work. It 
looks as if somebody did a lot of 
work for nearly $9 less than nothing. 

Mr. Eudaly says that good Sudan 
pasture is worth as much as oats. 
It isn’t too late to sow that. 


Good for Pigs, Too 


New York state authorities say 
that an acre of good pasture grazed 
by growing pigs is equal in feeding 
value to 1,500 pounds or more of a 
good mixed ration. You can soon 
figure what that much good hog 
feed would cost you delivered at 
your farm. At New York prices it 
runs up to $40 or $50 an acre. Of 
course they mean good pastures, the 
kind we are fast getting. And pas- 
tured hogs do better in health and 
condition than those confined to 
barn or drylot. 


Quantity and Quality 


When we set out to grow an acre 
of feed, we usually think in terms of 
how much feed we are going to get 
off that acre. Really, shouldn’t we 
be more interested in how much 
beef or milk or mule power we can 
get from it? Doesn’t it take both 
quantity and quality to give the cor- 
rect answer? 

Quantity and quality are both im- 
portant but they don’t always hoe 
the same row. Some Arkansas feed- 
ing results put the finger on that 
point. On a pound-for-pound basis, 
steers receiving silage made from 
Hegari, a grain sorghum, made 
about 30 per cent better gains than 
those getting silage made of Atlas, 
a sweet sorghum. 

But putting it on an acre basis, 
you get a different story. Hegari 
produced 1,072 pounds of beef per 
acre. The Atlas silage, a poorer feed 
on the pound-for-pound basis, made 
219 pounds more beef-on-foot per 
acre. Its yield of beef was 1,291 
pounds per acre. The better feed- 
ing value of Hegari was more than 
offset by the higher yield per acre 
of Atlas. The Hegari yield was 84 
tons per acre, that of Atlas 13 tons. 
Quantity triumphed over quality. 

It looks as if this feed question is 
largely up to us. It’s going to take 
the best of planning and good man- 
agement to take what we have and 
make the most of it. 





“Wonder where I could go to volunteet! 
I’m willing to awaken the Army 19 t 
mornings, if it will relieve a bugler for servicé 
elsewhere!” 


the 
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Movies to See 


*Watch on the 
Rhine.— Axis intrigue 
in Washington. Bette 
Davis, Paul Lukas. 
(Over 16.) 


*Desert Victory.— 
An inspiring record of 
the British Eighth Ar- 
my’s campaign against 
Rommel. (Over 16.) 





Bette Davis 


*Jdaho.— A_ super-Western with some 
good singing. Roy Rogers, Smiley Burnette. 
(Family.) 


*The Youngest Profession.— Young- 
sters scheme to get autographs of famous 
stars. Virginia Weidler. ( Family.) 


Mr. Lucky.— A gambler’s efforts to 
avoid the draft. Cary Grant, Laraine Day. 
(Over 16.) 


A Stranger in Town.—Frank Morgan 
as a Supreme Court Justice on vacation. 
(Family.) 


It Comes Up Love.— A pleasant com- 
edy involving Gloria Jean, Donald O’Con- 
nor, Ian Hunter. ( Family.) 


Slightly Dangerous.— A girl soda 
jerker and her boss. Lana Turner, Robert 
Young. (Over 16.) 


*My Friend Flicka.—A_ tender tale 
of a boy and his horse. Roddy McDowall. 
(Family.) 


Also Recommended: Family—Hu 
man Comedy, The Amazing Mrs. Holliday, 
*Air Force, Andy Hardy’s Double Life, Ara- 
bian Nights, *Cabin in the Sky, *Desert Song, 
Du Barry Was a Lady, *Forever and a Day, 
*Journey for Margaret, *The Meanest Man in 
the World, *Star Spangled Rhythm, *They 
Got Me Covered, *Tennessee Johnson. Over 
16—At the Front in North Africa, *Chetniks 
*Commandos Strike at Dawn, Corregidor, 
*Flight for Freedom, Happy Go Lucky, Im 
mortal Sergeant, *In Which We_ Serve 
*Keeper of the Flame, *Lassice Come Home, 
*Random Harvest, Reunion in France. 
*Shadow of Doubt, Stand by for Action, 
Young Mr. Pitt. Adult—*Casablanca, *The 
Hard Way, *Ox Bow Incident, *Lucky Jordan. 

* An outstanding film. 


Mistakes I Have Made 


Three Drowned— ($2.50 Prize). Go 
ing to the river for a day’s outing—several 
children and some grown-ups, none of whom 
could swim—we failed to take a rope for use 
in case someone stepped into deep water. 
The result was that my married brother was 
drowned while trying to rescue his drowning 
daughter and her friend. Had we been more 
thoughtful three lives could have been saved. 

Mrs. B., Arkansas 


Stray Dog— ($1.50 Prize). In July I 
took in a stray puppy. My family of four 
Were bitten by it and we all had to take rabies 
treatment. So I learned my lesson the hard 
Way, Mrs. H. G. 


Lost Privilege— ($1 Prize). My great- 
ést mistake was that when raising my chil- 
dren Ididn’t go to church or Sunday school 
with them. 1 fixed them and sent them 
alone. Their father wouldn’t go so I stayed 
home with him and cooked dinner. 1 should 
ave gone with them and enjoyed the privi- 
lege that was mine. Mrs. L. D. C., Georgta. 


Empty Socket—1I left an empty light 
socket in the barn where I kept a valuable 
horse During a hard storm the excess 
Voltage gathered there for escape. He was 
under the socket and was killed instantly. 
Even a burned-out bulb would have prevent- 
ed this. Moral: Never leave a light socket 
empty, even if you have to leave an old bulb 
IN it, Mrs. H. T., West Virginia. 


Typhoid— The state nurse came to 
our school, only one mile from our home, 
to give free typhoid shots, but we failed to 
get them. Our four-year-old son took 
typhoid and we nearly lost him, besides 
having a big bill to pay. We shall never 
be careless about typhoid shots again. 

H. B. ]., Georgia. 


Buy Bonds— When I started work 
ng, I neglected saving 10 ver cent of my 
arnings. No matter what salary your first 
lob Pays, you have to manage on it, and if 
t is $100, you can just figure it as $90, 
and put the rest in War Bonds or Savings 
“amps. I learned this lesson through sad 
Xperience, Miss K. N., Tennessee 
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In War and Peace 
THEY STAND TOGETHER 


T’s A “fur piece’’ from Chile’s vast nitrate store- 

house to the hungry farms of our homeland. Yet 

Chilean workers and American farmers have long 
been friendly neighbors. 

It began more than 100 years ago with the landing 
of the first trial shipment of nitrate at Norfolk, Va., 
in 1831. Endless fleets of vessels have followed that 
little schooner, first around Cape Horn, later through 
the Panama Canal, carrying precious cargoes to feed 
countless crops of vegetables, corn, grain, fruit, cot- 
ton and tobacco. 

History does not wholly reveal the tremendous 
sum of all these cargoes. Whether it be 10 or 50 million 
tons, the record Jeaves no doubt that, in the course 
of the century-long adventure, the Chilean nitrate in- 
dustry has made a mighty contribution to the welfare 
and security of America and her fighting allies in the 
most devastating wars the world has ever known, For 
nitrate, which is unsurpassed in agricultural eff- 
ciency, is also a source of nitric acid, a vital factor 
in all explosives. 

In the first World War large quantities were re- 
quired for munitions. In this war, the great bulk of 
the Chilean nitrate supply has been devoted to its 
most natural use—production of food and feed— 


the crops most necessary to help win the war. 


Despite difficulties of ocean transport in war time, 
Chile’s shipments to Allied nations have averaged 
about 134 million tons yearly. This year, the United 
States alone has had almost one million tons—more 
than any year since 1930. Practically all of it has gone 
to our farms. Had it not been for this and for the 
whole-hearted cooperation of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, War Shipping Administration, War 
Production Board, Defense Supply Corporation and 
other federal and state agencies, admirably sup- 
ported throughout by the entire fertilizer industry, 
the present food crisis might have become a disaster. 

Almost half our fertilizer nitrogen each year goes 
for top dressing or side dressing. Practically all Chil- 
ean soda is top dressed or side dressed. To a million 
farmers ‘‘putting out soda” is a tradition, handed 
down from generation to generation. Farmers who 
regularly top dress grain, fruit and vegetables, know 
what would have happened this year without their 
regular supply of soda. They'd as soon quit farming. 

Yes, in war and peace, in good years and bad, 
these good neighbors have stood together, shoulder 
to shoulder. And so they stand today with every 
resource devoted to the vital job of producing food 
for our armed forces, our allies, our war workers and 


our home folks. 


CHILEAN NITRATE EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, INC. 


120 Broadway - New York, N. Y. 








BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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The light in a pilot’s eyes 


{ore something about a perfectly 
performing aircraft engine that 
makes a pilot’s eyes shine. Uncon- 
sciously he is probably reflecting the 
confidence he places in it. 


He undoubtedly does not think of its 
marvelously ingenious construction, 
the vital roles played by hundreds of 
precision parts each with its own spe- 
cific job to do. No, to him it’s one single 
mechanical marvel, with a distinct per- 
sonality, which he has learned to know 
and respect because he has found it de- 
pendable e in situations involving life or 
death 


The Chasiibhem Spark Plugs we manu- 





KEEP 


“CHAMPIONG 


SPARK PLUGS 


"EM FLYING—BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


facture for use in aircraft engines of 
every size are built with this in mind. 
Ours is just one component with one 
vital job to do in any engine it goes in- 
to. But it is a vital product—vital be- 
cause it must not fail. We never want 
that light in a pilot’s eyes which be- 
speaks his silent trust in us to be sud- 
denly extinguished by the bitter dis- 
illusionment which failure of our 
product would mean. 


That’s the kind of responsibility we 
honestly feel for every Champion Spark 
Plug that is made by us—that is the 
trust we have undertaken and will not 
fail to meet. 
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FREIGHT PREPAI 


Lettering Free. Satisfac- 


20 inchee wide. 8 ins thick. Catalog Free. 
EMPIRE MONUMENT COMPANY 
DEPT. 7 STATION **F** ATLANTA,GAs 





Don't Neglect Slipping 


FALSE TEETH 


Do false teeth drop, slip or wabble when you 
Don't be annoyed 
FAS- 
powder to 
sprinkle on your plates, keeps false teeth more 
Gives confident feeling of security 
pasty 
Get FASTEETH today at any 


talk, eat, laugh or sneeze? 
and embarrassed by such handicaps. 
TEETH, an alkaline (non-acid) 


firmly set. 
and added comfort. 
taste or feeling. 
drug store. 


No gummy, gooey, 





Next time you need calomel take 
Calotabs, the improved calomel 


compound tablets that make calo- 
me!-taking pleasant. Sugar-coated, 
agreeable, prompt, and effective. 
Not necessary to follow with salts 
or castor oil. 

Use only as directed on label. 





DRESS REMNANTS « 


=-,' A/SO BARGAIN 
Pe Gh eo, GIVEN) 
d. Percates, 


2 BULNDLES 


$2 98 -.))) 


order. ph weg bey bundie 
Setusfectson guaranteed or 


EASTERN TEXTILE COMPANY 





Dept. N-46, Greenfield, Mass. 





FRESH 
BOG » 


SPAVIN 


PROMPTLY 


Keep horse at work , 


@ To check fresh bog spavin you must 
catch it at first signs of puffiness, before 
the hock bunch hardens. 

When first noticed, rub Absorbine on 
the puffy hock to stimulate local circu- 
lation. This increases blood flow in the 
area and reduces swelling. Also apply 
an Absorbine poultice for 3 hours. Re- 
peat the treatment twice daily until the 
swelling goes down. 

Absorbine js not a “‘cure-all’’ but is most 
helpful if you use it as recommended. For 
over 50 years many experienced horsemen 
and veterinaries have used Absorbine to help 
check windgall, curbs, thoroughpin and sim- 
ilar congestive — and to help prevent 
them from becoming perma no te ful 
afflictions. Only $2. 30 for a LON AST- 
ING BOTTLE. On sale at all ph oe 

W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. - 


ABSORBINE 




















Keep car radiators cleaned out for 
greatest motor efficiency. Use 


Sani-Flush 


10¢ and 25¢ sizes 
Directions on can 








I See by the Ads 


I see by the ads 
in this paper 
where they want 
us to save our 
empty shells and 
.catridges and 
turn ’em in for 
scrap. It seems 
they need the 
brass that’s in 
’em to help make 
more shells and 
catridges to shoot at the Germans 
and Japs. I wouldn’t want to hurt 
nobody myself but when a mad dog 
gets after you like them Germans 
and Japs done everybody close to 
’em, including us, I’m in favor of 
pitchin’ in and tryin’ to clean ’em 
out. It looks like savin’ shells is a 
mighty little thing to do. As little 
as I shoot my old double-barrel shot- 
gun, it won’t give me much trouble. 
I reckon it would keep a fellow with 
one of these here pump-guns a 
hoppin’ around right sharply. Or 
is that fellow in the picture trainin’ 
his dog to pick them up and bring 
them to him? I guess all of us will 
want to help out in this. 





I was just thinkin’ about pickin’ 
up shells to save brass when I seen 
another ad in this paper tellin’ about 
how somebody had learned how to 
make cannonball shells out of steel 
instead of brass. Ain’t that a fine 
thing? I reckon there must be a lot 
more steel than there is_ brass. 
That’s the reason I always say it pays 
to read the ads in this paper. It’s 
about the only way for a country fel- 
low like me to keep plum up with 
what’s new. 

“IT see by the ads in this paper 
where it won’t be long after this 
war before you can buy yourself a 
fine suit of clothes made out of soy- 
beans, set down in a automobile 
with the body made out of soybeans, 
and eat yourself a square meal of 
soybeans,” says I to Marthy. 


“Who’s a goin’ to buy any fine 
clothes?” Marthy snorts. “You ain't, 
leastwise not until I get me some- 
thing decent to wear. I’m a gettin’ 
tired of you struttin’ around all the 
time and me havin’ to stay home be- 
cause I ain’t got nothin’ fitten to 
wear. And since when do you want 
to set up in a automobile to eat? 
Whose automobile is it anyhow? 
And who’s going to bring your din- 
ner to you? I shore ain’t.” 


“You dor’t get the point,” says I, 
when she stopped to ketch her 
breath. “I bet you never had heard 
that these here manufacturin’ folks 
had learnt how to make a suit of 
clothes, a automobile body, and 
something good to eat out of the 
same thing.” 

But how can you argue with a 
woman? This ain’t the first time I 
found that out, so I put up this 
paper and got clean away as quick 
as I could. 


Just as quick as I see things has 
quieted down, I’m goin’ back and 
read the rest of the ads in this paper. 
I hope you do the same if you get in 
a fuss with your old lady before you 
get through. 

Be sure to read all the ads. It’s 
a fine way to keep up with what’s 
new and what Americans is doin’ 
to win this war. 


Yours truly, 
BILL CASPER. 


SUMMER SHOWER 
By William Allen Ward 


At night 

The silver hammers of rain 
Beat a chant of contentment 
On the roof of the farmhouse. 








SALTY SAYS: 
“Here’s why it 


pays to salt 
your hay!” 





Satrine HAY is a practice widely 
endorsed by progressive farmers. 
First of all, salt improves the flavor 
of the hay—helps bring out its natu- 
ral sweetness. Second, it is useful in 
preserving the hay. Third, it pro- 
vides a convenient way of supplying 
the salt so vital to the health of your 
cattle. 

Depending on climatic condi- 
tions, the amount of salt required 
will vary, although general prac- 
tice calls for using from 10 to 20 lbs. 
of salt per ton of hay. 

But salting hay is just one of the 
ways in which you can use this vital 
mineral to help you farm scientif- 
cally—clear more profits! Would you 
like to know more about what salt 
can do for your 
farm? Just write 
for your freecopy 
of our newest 
pamphlet — pub- 
lished in handy 
guide form! 





ch SALT 
for every farm ust 


Write for your free copy of an inform* 
tive and interesting farm pamphlet to. 


INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, ING 


Scranton, Pennsylvania 





























NOTICE TO FARMERS 
WITH WOODLANDS 





Army, Navy, Allies and essential civilian needs will require thirteen 


million cords of pulpwood in 1943. 





widely 


armers, 


> flavor * A cord of pulpwood from your farm will make 


ts natu- 


seful in enough powder to fire two rounds in a 16-inch 


it pro- naval gun. 
»plying : 
f 
“a * Your trees are needed to make fibreboard containers 
ie to protect overseas shipments of food, supplies and 
equired J a 
1 prac. munitions. 
» 20 Ibs, 


€ th * And your trees are needed to make rayon for 
> of the 


ris vital parachutes and medical dressings for the sick and 


ientifi- 
“a you wounded. 
u t 


hat salt 
Uncle Sam urges you to keep up the supply of pulpwood. Every log 


will help bring victory. Harvest your woodland now. * Help the 


war effort and increase farm imcome. 


* Get in touch with your County Agricultural Agent for information 
on what to cut, how much to cut and how to sell it. 
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APPROVED BY THE 


WAR PRODUCTION BOARD. 


SPONSORED BY THE PULPWOOD, PAPER AND PUBLISHING [INDUSTRIES 













Pet Piece TREES 
INTO THE FIGHT! 





Your Pulpwood will go to war when it’s made into med- 


ical supplies; photographic film; plastics; smokeless pow- 


der and fibreboard containers for food, munitions, etc. 


9 Ry OREN IRE. PRG TRICE MS 


FOR VICTORY! 


You improve your woodlot when you : 
thin it out . . . And work in your 
woodlands can he made to fit in nicely 

with your other farm jobs. You help 
your Uncle Sam.and help yourself when 
you cut your own timber. Ask your 
County Agent to show you how good 
cutting means larger timber crops, 

more money, and a steadier supply of 
wood for pulp and paper to speed o 
glorious vets s 














FIBRE MADE FROM. TREES 
FIGHTS ON EVERY FRONT 





Food, shells, gun parts and supplies of every de- 





scription reach our fighting men in Fibreboard 


boxes and paper containers made from pulpwood. 


HOME FRONT 


Farmers — Soldiers of the home 
front . . . thousands of willing 
‘ hands .. . are cutting pulpwood 
from their woodlands for VICTORY. | 
Your trees are urgently needed 
now. | Get them into | the 


= 

















YOUR TREES ARE NEEDED NOW 
|GET THEM INTO THE FIGHT: 





CUT PULPWOOD FOR VICTORY 


See your County Agent. He will tell you 
how to improve your woodlands by good nes 
cutting practice. Caretul cutting and fire ~ 
prevention are essential in war time. Every lig 
stick of wood is a club to smash the Axis. 
Y our County Agent will tell you what to 


cut and how to sell it. 
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COPR., 1943, WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COs, 
DIV. OF WESTERN CARTRIDGE CO. 


BRIGHT SPOTS IN HISTORY 
In the field of portable light we have come 
along way since the 13th century. Then, 
in Paris, a guild of candle makers went 
from house to house making tallow can- 
dles. Contrast this with the modern con- 
venience and dependability which Win- 
chester flashlights and batteries provide. 





Winchester Batteries 


Assure Quick, Modern Light 


The same engineering skill 
and manufacturing “know 
how” that have made Win- 
chester sporting arms and am- 
munition standard in their 
field have brought Winchester 
flashlights and batteries to a 
like pinnacle of satisfaction 
and service. 


Because of war restrictions, 
Winchester flashlights today 
are no longer available for 
civilian use. Winchester bat- 
teries, too, are critically limit- 
ed through curtailment of 
manufacture and the demands 
ofwar with resulting priorities. 





REMEMBER, HIS NEEDS COME FIRST 


So, if you cannot get Winchester 
Batteries today, you know why. 
Remember, after Victory, to ask 
for Winchester flashlights and bat- 
teries for the ultimate in portable 
light satisfaction. 





WINCHESTER 


BATTERIES 


Made by the makers of the World-Famous 
Winchester Arms and Ammunition 


"On Guard for America Since 1866” 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Div, of WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 

















June Flower Tips 
By L. A. NIVEN 


PHIDS or plant lice are real 
flower lovers. Unless controll- 
ed, they will kill many of your love- 
liest plants, especially soft-stemmed 
kinds like nasturtiums. To control 
these insects, spray frequently with 


| a solution made of 2 teaspoons nico- 
| tine sulphate to 1 gallon water with 


enough soap to make a good suds. If 
they are on stiff-stemmed plants, 
water from the hose will knock them 
off. Spray it on the under side of 
the leaves, since this is where these 
pests are usually found. When 
washed to the ground with water, 
they are unable to crawl back onto 
the plant. 


Mulching flowers, 
newly set shrubs, 
trees, etc., saves moisture, checks 
weed growth, and thus saves much 
labor. Spread the mulch on 2 
or 3 inches thick, using any kind 
of loose material, such as hay, 
that may be available. A _ good 
mulch often means the difference 
between life and death for newly set 
shrubs and trees during the first 
season. However, the bearded iris 
has proved that it does better with- 
out a mulch. 


Save Labor 


Often grub worms, 
the worm stage 
of May beetles, or June bugs tun- 
nel among the roots of lawn grass 
and damage it. Chec them with 
arsenate of leac mixed with 25 
times its volume of sand. Keep 
both ingredients dry, and _ broad- 
cast by hand on the grass. Ap- 
ply this mixture now if these 
pests have bothered you in the 
past, and thus check the trouble 
throughout the season. 


Lawn Grubs 


Window Boxes For some time 

I’ve grown peri- 
winkle (or vinca) and petunias in 
upstairs window boxes that are fully 
exposed to the sun. Even though pe- 
tunias stand much heat and drouth, 
they usually fall by the wayside in 
these boxes by late summer, whereas 
the periwinkle remains green: and 
full of blooms until cold weather. 
Also it does equally as well or better 
in beds or borders. Try it. 


This and That Dust arbor vitae 

and other -conifer- 
ous evergreens with a mixture of one 
part arsenate of lead and three 
parts hydrated lime to control bag- 
worms. Apply with dust gun or 
cheesecloth bag, and several appli- 
cations should be made this spring 
and summer. 

To control powdery mildew and 
black spot on your roses, dust them 
thoroughly every week or ten days 
with fine sulphur. 

Do not allow seed to form on 
pansies, nasturtiums, petunias, zin- 
nias, etc. Cut off the blooms as soon 
as they begin to wither, for this will 
prolong the blooming period. 
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_ MASTER 
_ of a thousand 
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Knowledge! You’ve got to have 
it to be a Doctor of Motors. The 
mechanic who repairs your car, 
truck, or tractor must have thor- 
ough knowledge in many fields. 


He must know hydraulics to 
fix your brakes. He must be an 
electrician to repair or adjust 
ignition. He must know radio. 
And above all he must be a me- 
chanic when he makes repairs 
on engine or chassis. These are 
but a few—the Doctor of Motors 


Fe me oe ae we we we ee ee 
0 en ore a ee 
TO ee me ne 
on we ee ae oe ee 






Doctor of . 
Motors 


CHECKING CONNECTING RODS FOR ALIGNMENT 


must be ‘Master of a thousand 
craft.” 


You see we know the Doctor 
of Motors. For years he has de- 
manded piston rings that save 
oil and gas and increase power 
---and because we have met his 
demands, he is installing Perfect 
Circles in increasing millions 
each year. The Perfect Circle 
Companies, Hagerstown, Indi- 
ana, U. S. A. and Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. 
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SET TO 
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7A. M. 


YOU WAKE UP— needing a laxative. 
Constipation symptoms have you feel- 
dull, What to 


ing logy, heavy-headed. 


9AM... 





FEEL BETTER FASTER! ‘V'aken first thing 
in the morning, Sal Hepatica usually 
acts within an hour. No discomfort. No 
zriping. Sal Hepatica also helps turn a 
sour stomach sweet again by helping to 


vee as | not well! 











do? Do as thousands do. ’ 
speedy Sal Hepatica now 


you get up! 


you feel swell! 





reduce excess gastric acidity. 


It’s a fact that 3 out of 5 doctors, 


recently 


interviewed, 


recommend this 


sparkling saline laxative. 


Try it. 









lake gentle, 
the minute 





Whenever you need a laxative 


—take gentle, s2ceay 
SAL HEPATICA 


Sal Hepatic a’3 active ingredients: wodiur 


arbonate, sodium bicarbonate, tartaric acid. 


VOUS 10 ? “DUFFY'S” 


end} hate, 


{ “TIME TO SMILE” starring Eddie Cantor—Wednesdays, 


—with Fd Gardner— Tuesdays, 8:30 P. M., 


9:00 P.M., I 
EW 


eadium chloride, sodium phosphate, lithium 


Ask your doctor about the efficacy of this prescription. 


wT 








Johnny—“Yes, sir. They lie still.”’—Sne 
Loflin, Mississippi. 

Little Billy was telling a tall story, when 
his grandmother scolded him-——“Don’t you | 


the little fellow. 










(Subscribers are invited to send jokes they 
enjoy to this department so others can enjoy 
them also.) 


VICTORY GARDEN PROGRESS 
($2.50 Prize) 
First City Gardener—How’s your 
Garden coming along? 
Second City Gardener—Fine 
but not so good in others. 
cabbage worms, Japanese 
green aphids, and potato bugs never looked 
better. But my corn earworms and Mexi 
can bean beetles seem a little droopy and 
undernourished.—Elsie Benge, Rt. 2, Ver 
Ky. 


Victory 


in some re- 
My cut 


beetles, 


spects, 


worms, 


sailles, 





CLOTHES IN WARTIME 
($1.50 Prize) 
John—-What do you do with, your old 
clothes? 

Joe—I just take them off at night and put 
them on again the next morning.——Lucell 


Caddenheud, Rt. 2, Avery, Tex. 


GETTING ACQUAINTED 
($1 Prize) 
The young man walked boldly up to the 
elderly had mistaken for 


the principal of the finishing school. 
“May I sce Miss Baker, 


woman whom he 


aske dl 


please?” he 


“May I ask who you are?” 

“Certainly, | am her brother.” 

“Well, well,” replied the elderly woman 
“Vm surely glad to meet vou. Um _ her 
mother.” —-M. B., Mississippi. 


SURPRISING HAPPINESS 
When the 
urplane ride, 


o'd man landed ‘fter his first 
he said: “I never expected to be 
vo happy over being down and out!”—Mrs. 


W. AH. Maddow, Georgia. 


SCOTCH WEDDING THRIFT 
A Scotch farmer who was about to get mar 
asked the minister to perform the cere- 
mony in the back yard. 
“Why?” asked the clergyman. 
“Well, the rice will help feed the hens.”— 
Harry Goss, Indiana. 


ried 


WHAT CHILDREN ARE SAYING 

brother seeing a flash of light 
ning and hearing a loud clap of thunder, 
must have been 
Helen Graham, Georgia. 


My young 


remarked: That rainbow 


ripe. It busted!” 


Mother—‘Mary, I’ve again and 
again not to speak when older persons are 
talking. Wait until they stop.” 

Jessie—“T’ve tried that, Mummy, 
Billie Joye Lovell, 


told you 


but they 
never stop.” Texas. 
“What will you do, little gut, 
when you get to be as big as your mother? 
Little Girl——“Diet.”—Melvis Byrd, Miss. 


Visitor 


Father (reprovingly)—“‘Do know 


what happens to liars when they die?” 


you 


know God hears every word you say?” 
"Yes, and I bet He’s a-laughin’!” 
-C. E. Burch, Louisiana 


HUSBAND’S INCOME 


Mrs. Biggs—‘SWhat is your husband’s av 


° 5° 
income?r 


eraye 
Mrs. Wiggs—“Oh, about midnight.”— 
F. C. Koruvumpt, Mississippi. 


Hambone Says— 


By C. L. and J. P. ALLEY, Jr. 
Released by The Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 
«Trade Mark Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Office.) 


Dey talkin’ ’bout 
backin’ de clock up 
ag’in—fus’ news us 
knows, hit’ll be de 
nex’ d.v fo’ de sun 
go down!! 


Umh! De Guv’- 
mint ration me three 
pair 0’ shoes a yeah! 
—Ain’ dese de 
good times!! 


narrow an’ de kivers too shawt!! 


I spec’ w’en dat Hitler pay fuh he sins, de 
Lawd hatter tek it in ’stalmints;—cain so- 
| body pay dat price in cash!! 


Sooner er later a liar gwine fin’ de baid too 








answered | 


| boils, rash, tetter, pimples, cuts, bruises, etc. 


SUNS HEAT 
COOLS WATER 
FOR DRINKING 


In This Amazing 




















Lick Thirst = 
Eagle Brand Water Bags 


It’s the specially processed can- 
vas in Eagle Brand water bags 
that makes the sun’s heat work 
for you. Nature does the trick 
by evaporating the water that 
slowly seeps through the can- 
vas; and it’s that evaporation 
which cools the water inside 
the bag and gives you refresh- 
ing water to drink on the spot. 


CONSIDER THESE ADVANTAGES 


1. WATER ALWAYS COOL 
— even in 100° sunshine 
2. NO DIRT OR DUST GETS IN 
— every drop fresh 
3. HANDLE FOR CARRYING 
— Rope loop for hanging 
— Removable top for easy cleaning 
4. NOTHING TO BREAK 
— of get out of order 






















Water Bags Are 
Proved—Used 
in the West 

for 50 Years 


Ask your dealer for 

Eagle Brand Minutse- 
Man water bags. Ready 
for instant use. No prep- 


aration necessary. $ 
2-GALLON SIZE f a | {2 


EAGLE BRAND MINUTE-MAN WATER 
BAGS, YOUR SENTRY AGAINST THIRST 


/ ASTHMA RELIEF 


B 
Inhalant Method 


For Asthma and Hay Fever 


Money Back Guarantee 
Send for Free Book, Dept. PF 


| 4 BREATHEASY DISTRIBUTORS, Inc. 
\ 65 Cedar St., Seattle, Wash. 














‘Good For 
Over 100 Years 


—And even better now. Recently greatly 
proved; more antiseptic , more active, fine! 
quali ingredients. Spreads easier. Widelv 
used for minor externally caused skin itc 


<> GRAY’S OINTMENT 
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VICTORY 


WONT WAIT FOR THE 
act THATS LATE 





















| WANT every parent, wife, and 
sweetheart of our fighting men to know 
that their boys are fully equipped with 
weapons that are out ahead of any- 
thing the enemy can bring against us, 
and will continue to be so. I also want 
to assure you that the vast quantities 
of war materials for our armies are 
being delivered to the right places at 
the right ¢éme. America’s genius for 
engineering and production, the skill 
and integrity of our war workers, has 
made this absolute leadership in arms 
possible in so short a time... . Let us 
never forget that time lost today on 
the production front means. ves lost 


tomorrow on the fighting front." 


CRC 


lL. H. CAMPBELL, JR.- 
MAJOR GENERAL, CHIEF OF ORDNANCE, U.S. A. 


This spacehas been made available to the Ordnance De- 
Partment, U. S. Army, and does not constitute an endorsement 
of the products or of the services of Westclox. 


BIG BEN 
Keepe. Sonaricea: On Time 
Vere 


Gti 
J 


WESTCLOX’ 


WestcLox, Division of teal Time 


Instruments Corp., La Salle-Peru, Ill. 
*Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat.Of. 



















Deeley LARGE TOMBSTONE 
EB Bey ‘irs Seg oe 


Guaranteed. FREE catalog . . . sample. 
®@UY DIRECT Y. 
INTERNATIONAL MEMORIAL CO. 
Seu B Station F Atlente, Ge 














Handy Devices 


AM sending a sketch of a kind of 

action sweep and also a great 
weed and gtass cutter that is worth 
$100 on any farm. The secret is the 
hinged frame that straddles the row 
and adjusts itself to any slope or size 
of bed. Two by fours make the 
frames, and the blades are taken 


from an old 

stalk cutter. The 

= Ve o> frames can be 

elevated to have 

a clearance of 

about 6 inches above the blade so as 
not to choke on the grass. 

I made one sometime back with 
two pieces of boards and 20-penny 
nails. This nail harrow, with the 
hinges run down the rows, leaves 
the ground smooth. H.B.Grimball, 

Charleston County, S.C. 


Editor’s Note.-—Mr. Grimball died in Janu- 
ary, after this idea had been sent to us. At 
the ripe old age of 83, he was riding his horse 
up until a month before his death. 


Hay Saver 


W. E. George, 
Sampson Coun- 
ty, N. C., has 
an adaptation 
of the shuck 
saver that ap- 
+ ' peared in our 
May issue. The 
plan shown last month was simply a 
hinged and slatted top to a wide flat 
trough. Mr. George hinges a similar 
device to the top of his feed rack so 
that the hay is kept constantly 
pressed down as it is eaten out. It 
may be used as easily, he says, for a 
double manger outside. 





Planter Plates Fiberboard is very 

convenient for re- 
placing worn-out planter plates and 
they will easily last one season. 
Trace the pattern from the damaged 
plate on the fiberboard and then 
drill the size and number of holes 
needed. Such a plate might prove 
extremely: valuable when repairs-can- 
not pe secured promptly. It is also 
helpful in drilling seed of off size or 
shape. Plywood, if obtainable, would 
be a better material, and should last 
for several seasons. I. W. Dickerson. 


Farm Leaflets 


How to Make Compost Heap 

A Hand-Operated Hay Press 
Formula for Killing Trees 

Buyers of Crude Drugs 

Bean Beetle Control 

The Buffalo Gnat 

Getting Rid of Fleas 

How to Make Plant Starter Solutions 
How to Tan Hides 

Curing Pork in Warm Weather 
Buyers of Sweet Gum 

How to Control Ants 

Spraying for Pecan Scab 

Simple Homemade Farm Implements 





LEAFLETS are 3 cents each. Send 
orders to Service Editor, The Progressive 








Farmer, at nearest office—Dallas, Mem- 
phis, Birmingham, Raleigh. Any one 
will serve you. 

; BOOKS 
The Community Handbook...... 25 cents 
Massey-Niven Garden Book..... 25 cents 
Simplified Farm Record Book.... 25 cents 





Send orders to Service Editor 
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PROF. SOY A.BEAN SAYS- 

ITS EASY TO RAISE ALL KINDS 
OF FOODS! FRINSTANCE - GRAFT 
LIMA BEANS TO 4 FOOT CORN. 
ACTION OF WINDS,RAIN AND BOILING 
SUN WILL PRODUCE SUCCOTASH. 












































BUT if your solution is to work 


equipment harder and longer... 


Sound your Z for... 


= 














It’s Smart TWO Ways! 


Clean engines work more 

hours—stay on the job with 

less “‘tinkering”’, fewer layoffs 

for overhauls. PennZoil Motor 
Oil keeps them clean because it resists 
the formation of sludge, varnish and 
carbon. It permits vital parts to 
function efficiently, eliminating undue 
wear. Freedom from warped valves, 
worn pistons, burned-out bearings 
and sticking rings saves gasoline, oil, 
and TIME! 


More work hours cut costs— 

the longer equipment runs, 

the less it costs per hour. A 

tractor working twice as long 
as usual, costs 15 cents an hour less 
to run, 

Farmers using PennZoil report sav- 
ings from 20 to 50% on oil. Their 
tractor overhauls have been reduced 
as much as 50%. 

Start getting more work out of your 
equipment at less cost. Ask your im- 
plement dealer or automotive service- 
man for sludge-resisting PennZoil— 
and Sound Your Z! 

* * * 
Send For FREE Tractor X-ray. Give 
the make and model of your tractor and we'll 
send, without obligation, a pocket-size, illus- 
trated guide—showing how to protect all vital 


lubrication points. Lube record card included. 
Write Dept. FP The Pennzoil Co., Oil City, Pa. 


PENNZOIL* FARM OILS AND LUBRICANTS 
PennZoll Motor Oil + B.T.&T. Oll + Gear Lubricants 


Tractor Chassis Lubricants + PennZoil Diesel Oils 
“Registered Trade Mark 

























GIVES YOUR ENGINE AN EXTRA MARGIN OF Ye ee me 





) BUY 
WAR BONDS. 

AND STAMPS 
TODAY 


Keep America 


ea 








First in the automotive industry to 


e © 9 99 fly the Navy *“*E” with threestars, Fisher 
has also been awarded the Army-Navy 
“E” for its ahead-of- schedule tank 

® 2 » production. 


S° it goes, on a dozen fronts— American industry backing up 
American men with fire-power, with a rising flood of war tools and 
transport, with a heightening volume of all kinds of ordnance. 


The Fisher contribution to this effort, in terms of volume, is huge. 
But volume alone fails to tell the whole story of the Fisher effort. 
For the long-acquired skills of the Fisher craftsmen are today playing 
a part of national importance. They have a vital and specific value 
of their own. 


Our country’s leaders realize that it takes precision men to do a job 


precisely — that extreme standards of mathematical exactness must 
be met in order to surpass the technical excellence of our enemy: 
war machines. And Fisher, as a precision center, has been honored 
with a number of very difficult assignments. 


Our fighting men are doing the big job. But the vicious snick of our 
well-turned breech- 

blocks, the roar of 

our tanks, the bark 

of our anti-aircraft 

guns are music to 

their ears. 
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YPICAL of the eternally feminine, Lady Hali- 
Te the slender and gracious wife of the 
British ambassador to the United States, was 
simply but attractively dressed while visiting in 
this part of the South for the first time. She chatted 
amiably with us then of those things that interest 
all women: flowers, homes, food, gardens, children, 
grandchildren. As she added some finishing 
touches to a bouquet of flowers, she spoke in en- 
thusiastic terms of our white flowering dogwood 
and of “the charming legend connected with it.” 
We thought how very much she and Lord Hali- 
fax must miss their own home and farms in Eng- 
land, when, with a twinkle in her blue eyes, she ob- 
served that the English people get a great “kick” 
out of their Victory Gardens... “My garden is full 
of potatoes and other vegetables,” she added. 
When we asked the wife of the ambassador what 
she thought of our Southern food, she replied, “I 
enjoy Southern dishes very much—waffles, corn- 
bread, spoon bread (here she couldn’t think of the 
term, ‘spoon bread,’ and described it with motions 
as ‘that soft dish that you can stir’) and sweet pota- 
toes. Fried chicken of course is delightful, and I 
like peanuts too, although they are no novelty to 
us, since we’re growing them in England now.” 


Our inquiry as to why 
the English people 
are now raising a 
great many rabbits in- 
stead of poultry, brought the following explana- 
tion from Lady Halifax: “Our chief reason is that 
they’re so much easier to feed. We just give them 
green vegetables, bran, and grass, whereas chickens 
require feed that would have to be imported.” For 
that reason, we learned, the Government requires 
aration card for poultry there. 

Speaking of rationing, this English lady com- 
mented that her people do not have the same view- 
point on the subject that they had at first. “We 
now look upon rationing, not so much as a restric- 
tion, but rather as a means of giving everyone his 
fair share of food,” she explained. “The English 
people miss fresh fruit perhaps more than anything 
else. From October to June—nine months of the 
year—all fruit is ‘sea-borne,’ and shipping restric- 
tions make it a rarity. When oranges do come in- 
to the country, we reserve them for children under 
three. We think rationing has taught us much 
about diets, so that the people as a whole are now 
healthier.” 

We also learned more from Lady Halifax about 
the Women’s Institute, a voluntary British organi- 
zation, with a separate unit in each village. This 
group buys fruit from those who raise it, makes 
jam from the fruit, and then divides it among the 
women of the village. At the beginning of the war, 
the English Government allotted enough sugar to 
farm women for jam- and jelly-making, for they 
knew that jams and jellies add to the “tea hour” 
and that the tea hour helps keep up morale. Now, 
however, they use less sugar and they bring the 
fruit to a high heat and “bottle” it, or, as we say, 
“ean” it, 


Lady Halifax 
Talks of England 


We were surprised when our 
guest told us that many more 
city girls than country girls 
have gone into the English 
Women’s Land Army, which we discussed on this 
Page in March. Altogether, she surmised, there 
are Over six million women in some phase of war 
work in England, and about two million more are 
doing full-time war work. 

“However, we are doing everything possible in 
England to preserve the home,” she pointed out. 
“The evacuation of children of course is a prob- 
lem that the English have and that America 
doesn’t. 

“I think that American women are reacting 
wonderfully to the war situation,” Lady Halifax de- 
Clared when the conversation finally turned to our 
part in the war. She also commented on the good- 
ly number of women in uniform, both in the United 
States and in Britain. “Do you think that women 
Will be reluctant to go back to housekeeping after 
these jobs away from home?” she was asked. 


Preserving 
the Home 


* . .. we are doing everything possible 
” 


in England to preserve the home... . 


“After the daily grind of war work, I should 
think that home life would appeal to them,” she 
replied. 

In conclusion and in answer to inquiries about 
her own family, Lady Halifax spoke of them and 
their part in the war with pride and dignity. Her 
second son, Peter, had been killed in action, and 
Richard, the youngest, had been badly wounded. 
However, the oldest son, Charles, and her son-in- 
law are still in service. 


As a fitting follow-up to 
last month’s “Confession 
of Faith” by Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek, here is 
a remarkably and significantly tolerant expression 
of love for all who seek after God and goodness, as 
expressed by Ada P. McCormick in her sprightly 
little magazine, Letter, published in Tucson, Ariz.: 


The Fellowship 
of Prayer 


All places of prayer are dear to me, Protestant and Catholic, 
Jewish and Mohammedan, Buddhist and Bahai, Mormon and 
Seventh Day Adventist, Christian Scientist and Quaker. All 
are sacred because they all say the first thing on which our 
security rests. All believe in a Goodness greater than man’s. 
... When I think about Quakers I think, “Aren’t they won- 
derful? I’d love to be a Quaker.” When I drop into a Catholic 
church on a weekday and a workman and his wife and a tiny 
boy come in and kneel I think, “‘How sweet for children to be 
brought where it’s natural to pray in the weekday in old 
clothes.” All over te country there are prayers of every faith. 
This is what keeps America going, the people who don’t get into 
the papers, the people who pray. 


. . Sugar for home canning of the 
Rationing 1943 fruit crop will be available 
in ‘43 to housewives on nearly the 

same basis as last season, ac- 
cording to Price Administrator Prentiss M. Brown. 
And no deduction of blue stamps (for processed 
foods) will be made from War Ration Book Two 
for this sugar. ... As for range oil or kerosene, 
householders who plan to preserve food may get 
the necessary additional fuel from their local war 
price and rationing boards. ... And farmers who 
sell meats and fats direct to the customer must now 
collect ration stamps for these products. This is 
current ration information as we go to press. 


New We recommend that you read Rack- 
ham Holt’s George Washington Carv- 
Books er, the first complete biography of the 
world’s foremost Negro scientist, who 
died last January. Born a slave, Dr. Carver man- 
aged to get an education, and through his work at 


A WOMAN IN A GARDEN 
By Grace Noll Crowell 


I had listened to the news of war 
°Til earth and sky turned black; 
I bore the burdens of the world, 
It seemed, upon my back. 

Then suddenly I realized 

That some way I must shift 
That burden to a Higher Power 
Before the clouds could lift. 


I prayed about it—then I went 

Out where my garden lay: 

A darkly-lovely, quickening thing 
There in the bright spring day. 

I sank upon my knees and felt 

The soil beneath my hand, 

And I thanked God that through this war 
We have the good, clean land. 


Tuskegee Institute on peanuts, sweet potatoes, and 
other Southern crops, probably did more to aid 
the Southern farmer than any other research work- 
er has done. It is a fascinating story, this life of 
a man who not only sacrificed opportunities for 
great wealth so as to have a better chance to help 
the common man, but who, through his dignity and 
good will, did much to improve racial relationships. 
Our readers may remember that in 1942, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer selected Dr. Carver as its “Man 
of the Year.” (Doubleday, Doran & Co., Garden 
City, N. Y., $3.50.) 

Drawing on his enriched background, John 
Temple Graves II comes forth with an engaging 
new book, The Fighting South. As traveler, lectur- 
er, and columnist, as the son of a well known 
Georgian, and as the kinsman of two prominent 
Southerners—Bill Arp, the beloved humorist, and 
John Calhoun, the great nullificationist—Mr. Graves 
literally knows his South from the Rappahannock 
to the Rio Grande. The book offers solid fare in 
the form of penetrating glimpses of the South’s 
past, present, and future, lightened with flashes of 
witty and diverting incidents. No prophet of doom, 
he adheres strongly to the philosophy that “the 
psychology of faith is what carries us forward,” 
and closes his book with a beautiful and compelling 
prayer. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, $2.75.) 


Talk of Attention, brides-to-be! Have you 

observed the unusually attractive 
the Office pride pictured on our Popularity 

Page this month? Ruth Ryan 
tells us that this 1943 “Mrs.” crocheted her own 
bridal accessories—her angelic halo and the edging 
for her bouquet, which are fashioned of exquisite 
doilies. Don’t overlook in this issue the 
dramatic story of how farm folk in Cass County, 
Tex., are working out a satisfactory health service. 
. . . Cookbooks, we learn, are now on the list of 
best sellers. Straws in the wind indicate that of 
these cookbooks, food preservation literature will 
break all records as far as requests are concerned. 
.. . Did you know that breadmaking is definitely 
“on the rise”? In this issue, Clara Snyder, a recog- 
nized authority, gives us some basic facts on this 
time-honored housewifely art. . .. And ready for 
your hero scrapbook is Myrtle Murray’s delightful 
article about Admiral Nimitz and his favorite food. 
... For another of your scrapbooks is Grace Noll 
Crowell’s lovely and appropriate poem on our page 
this month. .. . Elsewhere in our index you’ll find 
“Hi, Neighbor,” which marks another in the friend- 
ly and neighborly series by Stella M. Landis. 


Editor Home 
Department 
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How Narrowed Market Spread Builds 


GREATER FARM INCOME 


A Report by the 
ATLANTIC COMMISSION COMPANY, INC. 
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A gain in the past year, you 
growers and shippers who marketed 
your fresh fruits and vegetables 
through us received more of the con- 
sumers’ dollar—20% more than was 
possible only five years ago. In 1937 
you got 46.8 cents; in 1942, 56.3 
cents of this dollar...a gain of 
9.5 cents and a return substantially 
higher than the national average. 


56.3¢ 


46.8° 








1941 1942 


1937 


How Growers-Shippers’ Share of the A&P Produce 
Dollar Has Jumped 9.5 Cents in Five Years 


By further cutting distribution 
costs and thereby narrowing the 
market spread, Atlantic Commission 
Company and A&P have again in- 
creased farm income. 

As every producer knows, farm 
income is determined by two factors 
—the per unit price he receives (the 
retail price less cost of distribu- 
tion) ; and the total volume of pro- 
duce he sells. Naturally, the smaller 
the cost of distribution, the greater 
the grower’s return. 

Year by year our record has been 
one of consistent progress—lower- 
ing damage and spoilage and in- 
creasing efficiency in handling and 
delivery methods, as well as cutting 

‘our buying and retailing expenses. 

Every one of our operating costs 
was substantially less in 1942 than 
in 1937 — aggregating one-fourth 
less. Five years ago it took 53.2 cents 
of the A&P retail dollar to trans- 
port and distribute fresh fruits and 
vegetables. In 1942 this cost was 
sliced to 43.7 cents—a continuation 
of our long-time performance in re- 
turning to you an increasing share 
of the retail dollar. 


How All Growers Benefit 


The progress we have achieved in 


low-cost distribution has not only 
directly benefited the thousands of 
growers whose produce we move into 
consumption; it has indirectly bene- 
fited all growers because our effi- 
ciencics are serving as a pattern for 
other distributors. 

For a long time we have been em- 
phasizing to you the importance of 
efficient low-cost distribution. In 
some seasons, excessive supplies 
have demoralized markets, reducing 
or even eliminating your profits— 
thereby making it difficult to see the 
tangible benefits of a narrower mar- 
ket spread. In other seasons, like the 
present, when supply and demand 
are more nearly in balance, these 
benefits become more apparent. 

But over a period of years the full 
value to you becomes crystal clear: 
Every cent saved in distribution is 
another step in increasing your in- 
come. 

Today, demand for fresh fruits 
and vegetables is unusually strong— 
and retail prices have risen. As a re- 
sult, growers are now cashing in on 
the years of work of efficient dis- 
tributors. They are realizing cash 
returns that are higher now because 
of the rise in retail prices; but their 
returns are substantially higher be- 
cause less of the retail dollar goes to 
pay distribution costs. 


Value of Teamwork 


The greatly increased wartime de- 
mand for fresh fruits and vegetables 
is a challenge to producers. But be- 
yond this, it offers growers an op- 
portunity to build expanded, stable 
markets that can endure when peace 
comes. 

These markets will endure if 
growers see that standards of qual- 
ity, grade and pack are maintained, 
insofar as wartime conditions will 
allow, and if growers and distribu- 
tors work together even more closely 
to see that produce is marketed with 
utmost efficiency and economy. 

This teamwork, plus the narrow- 
ing of the market spread 9.5 cents 
in five short years, means greater 
farm income today and holds the 
promise of a more stable and profit- 
able farm economy in the years 
ahead. 











ATLANTIC COMMISSION COMPANY, INC. 


Affiliate of 
THE GREAT ATLANTIC & PACIFIC TEA COMPANY 
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Fresh as a June Daisy 


2751—Easy on the seamstress, this frock is ideal for a 
Sizes 10 to 20; 36 to 40. 


summer trousseau. 
2% yards 35-inch. 


2768—This fancy cotton creation has a choice of three 
necklines. Sizes 10 to 20. Size 16,3% yards 35-inch, 1% 


3 


yards neck ruffling, %4 yard sleeve ruffling. 


2712—Soft contours do the right thing by a woman’s 
figure. Sizes 14 to 20; 36 to 50. Size 36, 3 yards 35-inch, 


1% yards ruffing. 


2906—Again the young girl will spend her summer 
in cool, flattering sunbacks. Sizes 8 to 16. Size 12, dress, 


2% yards 35-inch; bolero, 34 yard. 


2781—She’ll get her quota of sunshine in a pretty 
Sizes 4 to 10. Size 8, dress, 134 yards 35-inch; 


playsuit. 
panties, % yard; bolero, % yard. 


3553—A three-in-one design, including a tiny sun- 
Size 2, sunsuit 
and hat, 1% yards 35-inch, 4% yards ruffling; sunsuit, 


suit, bonnet, and bolero. Sizes 1 to 4. 


bolero, and hat, 2 yards. 
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2754—Recipe for that youthful 
silhouette: A “go 
for summer. 
Sizes 10 to 20; 36 to 40. 

3% yards 35-inch material. 





SIZES 4-10 


Size 16, 
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SIZES 10-20 





Size 16, 















PATTERNS 10 CENTS EACH 
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Pattern Number 
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If you wish Fashion Magazine, check here ( 


Mail to Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 


) NO PATTERNS SENT C. O. D. 
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DON'T LET 
MUSCLE PAIN 
SLOW YOU DOWN 


Red Cross Plaster helps 
you stay on the job 


You can help avoid the loss of precious 
time when you get a muscular ache or 
pain, muscle stiffness, wrench or strain, 
as in backache and lumbago, by getting 
the reliable Johnson’s Red Cross Plaster. 
Simply apply this famous medicated 
plaster to the aching part and feel its 
warming, supporting and massaging ac- 
tion help relieve the pain. Johnson’s Red 
Cross Plaster is also helpful in easing mus- 
cle soreness of the chest resulting from a 
common cold, and in some muscular aches 
due to exposure, over-exertion and fatigue. 
Economical and easy to use. Eliminates 
the bother of rubbing in a liniment or 
ointment. Keeps your clothing clean and 
dry, allowing you to go on with your ac- 
tivities in comfort. Have a Johnson’s Red 
Cross Plaster on hand—you’ll be thankful 
when you need it. Millions have been 
used for over 50 years. To get the genuine, 
ask for Johnson’s at your drug store. 
Johnson’s Red Cross Plasters are made 
by Johnson & Johnson, the world’s largest 
maker of surgical dressings. 





JOHNSON 


RED CROSS 









You'll get best results 
with Cupples No. 10 
Topseal Jar Rings. 


The Presto way is the 
safe way to preserve your 
fruits and vegetables. 
Presto Durag!as Jars and 
Presto Glass-Top Clo- 
Sures are strong — seal 
Perfectly Laboratory 
tested. Food comes in 
Contact with glass only. 
Ask for Presto, the orig- 
inal topseal closure, and 
—} Presto Duraglas Jars. 
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PPLES COMPANY . ST Louis 






Bis Tomb 

lea DIP Lombstone 
} | Genuine Marble and Granite memorials of last- 

ing beauty. Lettering FREE. Overall size, height 

i }e] 30 in., width 20 in., thk. 8 in. Footstone FREE. 

wal Freight paid. Satisfaction g d. Free catalog. 

Asmeatican Memorial Co. Dept A-18, Atlenta,Ge 








The Needlework 
Basket 


By BETTY JONES 





Black-eyed susans or daisies are as charm- 
ing in the form of a doily as they are in 
vases. An inspiring shower present for a bride. 


With metal buttons a 
thing of the past, what 
could be more practical 
and pretty than crocheted 
buttons, especially in the 
trousseau? As a base, use 
old buttons, the usual 
wooden frames, orevena 
uny wad of cotton. 


693 — For children’s 
clothes, towels, nursery 
curtains, etc., simple em- 
broidery like this is quick, 
easy, and attractive. 
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Wwuy EVERYBopy Ss RAVING 
ABOUT THE Soap THATS 
PURER THAN FINEST CASTILES 











ye rut eee 5 *. 
ss ws Two convenient sizes 
— Large and Regular 


Mommy wont use 
anything on you 
but SWAN, eh? 


Yup. Doc says its purer 
than finest castiles_— 
just perfect for 
the younger set. 








Sudsing in SWAN, eh? 


he 


O°¥F, 


You bet! I never sawa faster-sudsing 
floating soap.EVEN IN OUR HARD WATER 
Iget husky suds_ — quick! 













Directions for Lacy Doilies (page 38). 
Child’s Crocheted Dress (below) No. 
2509, Daisy Doily, Crocheted Buttons 
are 3 cents each and Embroidery Motifs 
No. 693, 10 cents. Ten-cent and 3- 
cent items will be sent separately. Mail 
your order to Home Department, The 
Progressive Farmer, at office nearest you 
—Dallas, Memphis, Birmingham, Ra- 
leigh. Any one will serve you. 














When you dress Daughter in her Sunday 
best, be sure it’s something washable—for 
instance, a cotton crocheted dress like the 
doll dress below. Instructions include both 
little-girl and doll-size versions. 

















SWAN, of course_ —‘cause it 
helps keep me pretty. SWANS 
Y so mild it agrees with my 
@\ skin like a million. 


Hey, what kind of 
) soap you using? 





Why did you 
switch to 
SWAN, Ma'am? 


its swell for everything_ - 
bath, complexion, dishes, 
undies. Isnap SWANin. 
two. _use half for kitchen \ 

yg half for bath. x c 


i 

















June nr: Burns & Allen + CBS + Tuesday nights 
Tommy Riggs & Betty Lou «+ NBC + Friday nights 














MADE BY LEVER GROS. CO... CAMBRIDGE. MASS. 
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LIGHTER MOMENTS with 
fresh Eveready Batteries 


“See! Just like | told’ja! Adenoids!” 


i, 















TET eA. 











Don’t blame your dealer if he’s out 
of “Eveready” flashlight batteries. 
Lack of critical materials that go 
into them and extraordinary Service 
demands have tremendously re- 
duced the civilian supply. 


FRESH BATTERIES LAST 
LONGER... Look for 
the date line ————_> 


The word “Eveready” is a registered trade-mark 


of National Carbon Company, Inc. 


: cro- 
‘““‘gheted. This is only one of the 








































Added Savings 


eeedn war-time baking 


Full baking effectiveness, now, in 
every ounce of Clabber Girl Baking 
Powder... No waste of baking pow- 
der, no waste of baking ingredients 
when you specify the new, im- 
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Spray roosts and breed: laces. Kilis red 
Spray brooder mites, bed buss, blu oes, teas td similar 
house pests. Janey = eprayer. eat- 
Kills germs. Raat sual fate Zor onthe. t in poultry house 
pray sf pou 
i 
Helps prevent *°s Sat your desier or Watts =" 


XITE LABORATORIES. Bx 25, CHESTE! MO. 























THE BEST PAINT THINNER On 
=e 
° KILLS 
OXit Red Mites 
Bed Bugs 








Popularity Page 





Our bride’s halo and maff (edg- 


ing for her bouquet) are cro- 


many uses for the charming, lacy 
doilies in a leaflet which you 
may order from the Home De- 
partment. (See box on page 37.) 


EAR R. R.: In a simple home 
wedding, does the bride wear a 

hat? And how about the guests? 
R. C., South Carolina. 


It is perfectly correct for her to 
wear a hat if she wears a street- 
length dress, and the bridesmaid or 
maids should wear one, too. It 
should be a rather dressy hat with 
perhaps a veil, flowers, or both. The 
guests wear hats too, although the 


| bride’s mother would not, since she 


is receiving the guests. 


DEAR R. R.: Should the tissue 
paper in engraved invitations be left 
over the lettering when mailing 
them? A W., Kentucky. 


Yes. Engraver’s ink rubs off easi- 
ly, and you will want your invita- 
tions to stay in perfect condition. 


DEAR R. R.: Should I write to the 
girl that my son is planning to 
marry, even though I’ve never met 
her? If they come home after the 
wedding, how can I introduce her 
to my friends? Mrs. J.B., Alabama. 


By all means, write to her and wel- 
come her into the family. Remem- 
ber that she probably is feeling very 
strange about this new relationship 
and so would feel very grateful for 
anything you can do to make it easy 
for her. It’s customary to give a 
tea or reception for a new daughter- 
in-law, if your friends have never 
met her. 


DEAR R. R.: Is it all right to deco- 
rate for a church wedding with arti- 
ficial flowers? N. T., Louisiana. 

I think it would be better not to 
have any flowers at all than to have 
artificial ones. You see, everything 
about a wedding, to my mind, should 
be genuine and sincere, and artifici- 
ality in anything, even flowers, 
seems to me to be out of harmony 
with the spirit of the occasion. No 
one will think less of you if the wed- 
ding is very simple, but they might 
if you pretend something that isn’t 


there. ze Ean 





“ ...Honor of Your 
Presence... “ 


HAVE YOU received a wedding 
invitation recently and _ thought, 
‘‘Why, she’s one of my best friends— 
I’l] want to give her a shower’’? If so, 
for new ideas about refreshments 
and games, order A Party for the 
Bride for 3 cents from Home De- 
partment, The Progressive Farmer, 
at office nearest you—Dallas, Mem 
phis, Birmingham, Raleigh. Any 
one will serve you. . 






CAN FOOD 
FOR 
VICTORY ! 


Continental Cans 
now available! 


MORE HOME CANNING, more community 
canning, more vocational school canning 
—that’s what Uncle Sam wants this sum. 
mer. For the home need for food must 
be met at home—to release commercial 
foods for the armed forces and Lend. 
Lease. 


THE EASY, ECONOMICAL WAY to preserve 
foods is in Continental plain and enamel 
lined tin cans, made especially for home 
canning. Easy—because cans require no 
pre-heating and process more quickly, 
They are simple to fill, handle and seal. 
Economical—there’s no breakage, they 
save space and reflanging permits a satis. 
factory second and third use of each can, 


CONTINENTAL CANS are uniform, depend- 
able and strong—they’re readily available 
because our government is encouraging 
home canning this year. Packed in con- 
venient cartons of 24 and 100. Look for 
the trademark ‘‘C’’ on the can or the case, 


GET YOURS EARLY! 










T 
FOR Homers, CANS 
Neath 


<\ ene eke 
\ Can Compa 
\ 












FREE! Write Department E, Continental 
Can Company, 100 East 42nd Street, 
New York City, for “Important Sugges- 
tions For Home Canning.” 





STOP TAKING 
LAXATIVES THAT GO 
TO EXTREMES! 


oME laxatives are } 

too strong — they 
weaken and upset you. 
Others are too mild — 
they just don’t do you 
any good. But there’s 
one that strikes a 
happy medium. And Ss 
that’s.. Ex-Lax! Ex-Lax is thoroughly effec- 
tive—but it’s kind and gentle, too. It won't 
upset you; won’t make you feel bad later 
on. What’s more, Ex-Lax tastes good—just 
like fine chocolate!...Only 10c or 25c a box. 


EX-LAX Strikes a, 
‘HAPPY MEDIUM 


—not too strong! 
—not too mild! 
—it's just right! 





As a precaution, 
use only 
as directed, 
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FREE ENLARGEMENT 
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Just to get acquainted with! 
new customers, we will beautifully enlarge 
one snapshot print or negative, photo oF 
picture to 8x10 inches—FREE—if you en- 
close this ad. (10c for handling and returD 
mailing appreciated.) Information on han 
tinting in natural colors sent immediately. 











Your original returned with your free en+ 











ement, it 5 | 
GEPPERT STUDIOS, Dept. 337, Des Moines, 1@ 9 
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* 
Spread heavenly, soothing UN- 


GUENTINE over your sunburned 
skin and feel it UNburn the burn! 


* It Relieves the Pain 
* Fights Infection 
* Promotes Healing 


Keep a tube or jar handy wher- 
ever you go under the sun. At 
all drug stores. 







*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


In Defense of 


WARTIME FEET 
By SALLY CARTER 


HREE feet make a yard, but two 
can make seemingly endless 
miles of discomfort. 

1. Do your feet get tired and hot? 
Lie down on your job, both figur- 
atively and literally speaking. Take 
off your shoes, prop your feet higher 
than your head, and rest while the 
blood flows away from them. Or soak 
them for a few minutes in hot water 
with a handful of baking soda, borax, 
or Epsom salts dissolved in it. 

2. Do your feet perspire? Give 
them a hot foot bath at least once a 
day. 
powder, preferably a deodorant one, 
before putting on fresh stockings. 
Shake the powder into your shoes, 
too, if you would guard against 
perspiration odor. Wearing canvas 
or open-work sandals with low heels 
will help to keep your feet cooler. 


3. Do your feet ache and burn? 
Massage them at night—and during 





A NORWICH PRODUCT 4 























dedicated to 


BETTER Lating 


“AMERICANAomes 


@ In war and peace, 
adequate food and 
heat are vital essen- 
tials for civilian well- 
being. Throughout ™: 
the life of the «<=7iby tha 
Nation the stove =o =~ 

and range 

builders of America have never failed 

fo maintain the supply of these much 

Needed appliances 












; } On 
af i. 4 


® Although now largely devoted to 
war work, ALLEN is blazing new 
paths in research, which after Victory 
e* » is won, will assure the pro- 
» duction of Better Stoves in 
» larger volume than ever. In 
the meantime, it will pay you 
to Buy War Savings Bonds 
and ear-mark them for future 
Allen Heaters and Ranges. 


. MANUFACTURING 
TZ 73 COMPANY 


NASHVILLE Le 





| the day when you can snatch a rest. 


Use a special foot balm, cold cream, 


| supports. 


camphorated cream, or a rubbing al- 
cohol compound. 

4. Do you have arch trouble? Con- 
sult your doctor or a good chirop- 
odist, and don’t choose for yourself 
arch supports or shoes with built-in 
Get expert fitting. 

5. To strengthen the muscles of 
your feet and to stimulate circula- 
tion there so they will not become 


|tired or swollen so quickly, give 


them simple exercises, such as walk- 
ing on your tip-toes or trying to pick 
up marbles, real or imaginary, with 
your toes. While resting in bed, 
bend one knee, prop the other knee 
upon it, then stretch and flex the 
free foot and circle it clockwise, then 
counter-clockwise from the ankle. 
Then alternate the feet. 

6. Do you have corns, bunions, or 
callouses? For temporary relief, ap- 
ply the correct pads or plasters. But 
also find out what is wrong with your 
shoes, for they usually cause this. 


G. et Em Now! 


Here are three free beauty leaflets 
to kelp you. Check those desired, 
fill in coupon, and mail to Sally Car- 
ter, The Progressive Farmer, at 
office nearest you—Dallas, Memphis, 
Birmingham, Raleigh. 


(1 Beauty Hints for Summer 
O Sunburn vs. Suntan 


Be Yourself Beautifully 


Name . 








Keeping 
in Condition 


hy Bob Hope 


1. A few simple home exercises will help you 
to keep fit. First, the minute you wake up, throw 





Then pat them with a foot | 


| the covers off, jump out of bed, run to the open 
window. Then fill your lungs with that fresh 
morning air, touch your toes briskly ten times ... 
Say !—this sounds interesting ...1 must remember 
to try it sometime! 


Es 









| 
3. I'm the only guy who ever gets thin from over- 
eating. Every time I come home my relatives are 
over, eating! Of course, that wouldn’t be so bad, 
but they use up all my Pepsodent, too! Imagine 
them in front of the theaters, picketing my pre- 
views, yelling: ““Remember, folks, nothing beats 
Irium for removing the film!’ 





5. Above all, don’t worry. I once thought I had 
high blood pressure. But my doctor cured. it in 
two minutes. He sent the nurse out of the room. 
Of course, I'm luckier with my dentist’s nurse. 
She gave me a couple of dates... you know... 
Use Pepsodent twice a day... 
twice a year! 


see your dentist 
See you Tuesday night on NBC 


e 


2s ; TA. 
Beware of unsightly film 
on your teeth. You can feel 
it. Others can see it. Film 
collects stains, makes teeth 
look dull —hides the true 
brightness of your smile. 





Film is hard to remove 
shows that soap, used 


trusted. Even 
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nove. But look what Irium can 
This film-coated mirror 
in 
many dentifrices, can't be 
fine soap 
leaves a film of its own. 
















2. Maybe you won't believe it, but I once posed 
for health magazines. Remember the ads that said 
“Before” and ‘After’? Well, I posed for one that 
said ‘‘Heaven forbid.” But you don’t need bulg- 
ing muscles to make you look fit. Pepsodent... 
that cool-tasting Pepsodent . . . does that by 
making your teeth and smile look like a million. 

































4, It's a good idea to exercise. One good way is 
to grasp your tooth brush firmly, squirt a little 
Pepsodent on it and brush your teeth vigorously. 
This develops the “‘saluting’’ muscles in your arm 
in case your draft board makes you class 1-A. 
It also gives your teeth plenty of class and makes 


your smile A-1. 







Pail ial > Only 
, RS, ax Pepsodent 
Contains 
PEPSODENT a lrium 


Toorn POWDER 


VICTORY 
PACKAGE 























That’s how Pepsodent 
with Irium removes film 
from teeth...safely, gently. 
That's how easily ic un- 
covers the nacural, cheery 
brightness of your smile 


do! The same film- coated 
mirror. .. but Irium has 
loosened, removed the 
film, floated itaway, left the 
surface clean and bright. 
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But it may be some time before 
your dealer can supply you 


Don’t blame your dealer if he doesn’t have a long-life 
Ray-O-Vac radio battery for you the first time you call on 
him. Increased production was started in March and will 
be continued through June — possibly longer if no material 
shortages develop. It is estimated, however, that this addi- 
tional production, even if continued for the balance of the 
year, may still fall 30 per cent short of normal demands. 
We therefore urge you to conserve your radio batteries. 

















\) 


FOLLOW THESE RULES OF BATTERY CONSERVATION 


1. Don't keep your radio going more than 2 hours in one 
stretch. Rest revives batteries. : 


2. Above all—pbe sure to turn it off when it’s not in use. 


ba 


Place your battery in as cool and dry a place as possible. 


4. Before you install your new Ray-O-Vac battery check 
everything — ground, aerial and all connections. 


5. Don’t order new batteries until your present ones are 
s totally useless. Listen to near-by stations. 














—/) 








PLEASE BE PATIENT 


It will take some time for us to catch up on orders but your 
regular dealer will get his share of our total output from month 
to month, and he will supply you as soon as possible. The manu- 
facture of portable radio batteries is not permitted. 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF 
RAY-O-VAC LEAKPROOF 
FLASHLIGHT BATTERIES 


wan BONDS RAY-O-VAC vant 
FLASHLIGHTS + BATTERIES 


RAY-O-VAC €CO., MADISON, WIS. 
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The June 
Canning 


Round-Up 


By ESTELLE FOURNET 
Food Preservation Specialist, 
Louisiana Extension Service 


INCE I have no canning equip- 
ment, what must I do to be sure 
of saving my food? 

Try to join a canning circle. Some 
person in the community may be 
glad to share her pressure cooker 
with a limited group if each mem- 
ber pays her, either in cash or in 
canned foods. Cookers will be 
rationed, but as we go to press, the 
method of distribution has not yet 
been worked out. If you can’t locate 
or purchase a pressure cooker, you 
can still dry such vegetables as 
beans, peas, corn, okra, spinach, and 
other greens, while you can store 
beets, carrots, and cabbage satisfac- 
torily for many months. 


WHY CAN’T I can my vegetables 
by the old method—that is, by using 
the hot water bath? 


The pressure cooker is safer than 
the water bath method in most. cases 
because it is the only method where- 
by all the heat-resistant spores that 
cause some canned foods to spoil can 
be killed. These spores are found 
in meats, fish, and poultry, and in all 
vegetables except tomatoes, pimien- 
toes, peppers, and rhubarb. How- 
ever, they are not found in fruit. 
Therefore you may process your to- 
matoes and fruits in the water bath. 
In fact, we recommend this method 
for all acid products, since tempera- 
tures above boiling, which you get 
in a pressure cooker, tend to destroy 
vitamins C and B1 and to overcook 
the product. Thus you lose not only 
food value, but flavor and texture. 


Since tomatoes are one of our ex- 
cellent sources of vitamin C and can 
replace citrus fruits in the diet, we 
urge you to see that plenty of home- 
canned tomatoes and tomato juice is 
on your pantry shelves at all times. 


WHAT METHOD of canning to- 
matoes do you recommend? 


If you’re canning them for home 
use, first, scald them in boiling water 
from 30 seconds to one minute and 
dip them quickly in cold water. 
Then peel, core, and cut them into 
quarters. Bring them to the boiling 
point quickly, or if a thermometer 
is available, to 180 degrees F. Use no 
water. Pack them while hot in hot 
jars or cans, and add one teaspoon 
salt, if desired, to each quart. Seal 
and process immediately in the boil- 
ing water bath for five minutes after 
the water begins to boil. Plain cans 
are preferable if you use tins, but 
sanitary enamel cans may be used. 
Tomatoes handled by this method 
get done quickly and have a fine 
flavor for tempting appetites. 


WHEN I open my tin cans of Eng- 
lish peas and corn, the contents 
have a sour taste and a bad odor. 










period, a family of five 
should can 100 or more 
quarts tomatoes and 100 
to 200 quarts of green, 
leafy vegetables and beans, 


What can I do to prevent this? 


This is evidently a case of “flat 
sour.” No doubt you gather the peas 
and corn during the heat of the day 
and do not can them soon enough 
after gathering them. The organism 
causing “flat sour’ works best at 
temperatures ranging in the nine. 
ties, and if you keep the product at 
these temperatures too long before 
pre-cooking it, “flat sour’ will have 
already developed and no process- 
ing will destroy it. The by-products 
of the organism are not poisonous, 
but no one enjoys eating food that 
tastes and smells disagreeable. 

To prevent this trouble, gather all 
vegetables the morning you plan to 
can them and work quickly. The 
slogan, “one hour from the garden 
to the can or jar,” is a good one. 


WHAT CAN I do to prevent beets 
from bleaching when I can them? 


Some varieties of beets are streak- 
ed with white and will remain white 
no matter what you do. However, 
the deep red varieties will retain 
their color if you are careful to 
leave on two to three inches of the 
stem and not to destroy the hair 
roots when washing them. Then 
steam or boil them for ten minutes, 
peel them, and pack them either 
whole, sliced, or cubed, in jars or 
sanitary enamel cans. Plain tin cans 
will cause them to bleach. Strain the 
water in which they were boiled or 
the juice extracted when steaming, 
and use it to fill in air spaces and 
to cover the top layer of the beets. 
Add one teaspoon salt to every 
quart, if desired. Process quart jars 
for 35 minutes, and No. 2 and No.3 
tin cans for 30 minutes, both at 10 
pounds pressure. 

To seal glass jars, use new rub 
bers of good quality. Place them m 
position on the jars which have been 
filled with the product, and seal at 
cording to the following directions: 
On a screw-top jar, screw the cap 
down evenly until it catches hold of 
the rubber ring. For the two-piece 
caps which consist of screw-band 
and lid with sealing composition at 
tached, place lid on jar and turn 
screw-band down firmly for aly 
method of processing. If you are us 
ing wire-clamp, glass-top jars, ralsé 
the upper clamp into position to hold 
the lid in place, and leave the lowe! 
clamp loose. After processing, fas 
ten tight all clamps and all screw 
tops or screw-bands with rubbers. If 
yours is the two-piece self-sealiné 
type lid, no rubber is necessary. 


(If you need further canning 
guidance, see leaflets listed u 
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Serve you. 


Presenting Admiral Nimitz’ 























IFTY-FIVE years ago, the world 

had never heard of Chester W. 
Nimitz, now Admiral of our fleet in 
the Southern Pacific. But even then, 
in Fredericksburg, Tex., he “com- 
manded” his grandparents. 

Chester’s grandfather Nimitz in 
those early years taught him a love 
of the sea from which he has never 
wavered, for “Opa” had served as 
first mate on the ship of which 
Chester’s great-grandfather was the 
captain. So Annapolis became young 
Chester’s goal, and he was graduat- 
ed from the Naval Academy there. 

The people of Fredericksburg 
have been noted as thrifty, ener- 
getic, and loyal citizens ever since 
they landed on the shores of Indian- 
ola in 1846, after a perilous and 
stormy voyage from Germany. In 
that little community, the inhabi- 
tants have felt an ever-increasing 
appreciation of the opportunities 
afforded them in the New World. 

Those citizens are proud of the 
records of their sons and grandsons 
who are serving this country with 
gallantry in various parts of the 
world. And if they lift their heads 
alittle higher when Admiral Chester 
Nimitz’ name is mentioned, it is be- 
cause they know he measures up to 
the traditions of Fredericksburg. 

They probably love him most, 


—Ollicial U. S. Navy Photo from The Houston Chronicle, 


Favorite Food 


By MYRTLE MURRAY 


Home Industries Specialist, Texas 
Extension Service 





however, as the “pal” with whom 
they hunted “possums,” deer, and 
wild turkey on the great ranches of 
the Texas hill country, and with 
whom they looked forward to the 
community’s traditional celebra- 
tions. For instance, when Easter 
came, they made nests from flowers 
for the Easter rabbit. 


But regardless of whether young 
Chester was participating in a sport- 
ing expedition or a celebration, he 
knew that at the end a real feast 
would be awaiting, for all the women 
in the family were, famous cooks. 

To prove it, Mrs. Henry Henke, 
Sr., gives. directions for making 
“nfeffernuesse” (pepper cookies): 


Two cups sugar, 6 eggs, 1 teaspoon cin- 
namon, | pinch black pepper, 1 teaspoon 
cloves, 1 teaspoon baking powder, flour. 


Beat sugar and eggs together for 
several minutes; then add other in- 
gredients and enough flour to make 
a very stiff dough. Cut out and bake 
in a moderate oven. 


Our hero’s favorite salad: 


Three to 4 large cucumbers, 1 finely 

sliced onion, salt, pepper, 4% cup sour 

cream, or % cup sweet cream mixed 
with | teaspoon vinegar. 


Slice cucumbers very thin, and 
add sour cream last. 


Do You Say, “HI, NEIGHBOR?” 


More Notes From Our Washington Correspondent 


By STELLA McGEHEE LANDIS 


FAMOUS woman engineer who 
spoke in Washington the other 
day gave me some new ideas about 
the war problems of women. She 
touched on a matter I have often 
thought was curious about women— 
our selfishness toward each other 
and the sort of professional jealousy 
Many of us have concerning our 
housekeeping. Why, I know women 
—and so do you—who would rather 
cut off an arm than tell you how to 
make some of their famous dishes! 
Or even if they do tell you, they 
leave out some ingredient so you'll 
make a failure when you try it. 
Women must adopt a “Hi, neigh- 
bor” attitude toward each other, ac- 
cording to this woman engineer, 
Dr. Lillian Gilbreth. In other words, 


we must share our practical experi- 
ences in order to do our jobs more 
effectively and speed the day of vic- 
tory. Over the back fence, in the 
grocery store, at the church supper, 
in our own living rooms, or through 
our farm magazines, let’s make it a 
practice to share any helpful house- 
hold hints or timesavers we know, 
any good recipes, and any ways of 
making time and money count. 
You see, sharing market hints, 
pooling neighborhood _ resources, 
helping with the children, and neigh- 
borliness in all its practical phases 
should be part of the war effort. And 
through it all, women should make 
an effort to forget war jitters and 
maintain that serenity that makes 
home a place worth fighting for. 


let's Keep Our WHETHER YOU’RE a furlough bride or a veteran 


Houses GAY 


homemaker with a house suddenly “gone stale,” you’ll 


“ need The Sewing Manual for Home Decorators. After 
dressing up” your old shabby windows and furniture with ideas from this 
new booklet, you’ll give it a place beside your atlas and dictionary, accord- 
ing to our predictions, for it gives advice on how to make lamp shades, 
bassinets, dressing tables, a color scheme that blends, etc. 
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There’s One in Every Family... 4,7e=, 




















































Order for 10 cents from Home Department, The Progressive Farmer, at 
Office nearest you—Dallas, Memphis, Birmingham, Raleigh. Any one will 





SOME VICTORY GARDEN ! 
GUESS PLL HAVE TO CULTIVATE 
AN APPETITE FOR WEEDS / 










T FEEL 
WORN OUT ALL 
“THE TIME LATELY~ 
JUST CANT KEEP 
WITH 'EM, 









CHEER UP—I KNOW WHAT 
YOU NEED,’ WELL SOON HAVE 
YOU CHOPPING WEEDS 
LIKE WASHINGTON 3 
CHOPPED THE 
CHERRY 


























SO JANE STARTED FEEDING HENRY THOSE 
SCRUMPTIOUS POSTS BRAN FLAKES EVERY 






sfproo! 
e 
GIMME THAT 
HOE, JANE! IMA 
WEEDIN! WHIZ--~ 
JUST FULL OF 

’ THAT GOOD OLD 










GIT-UP-AN’-GiTt/ 















































































































































DAY, AND PRETTY SOON-~~ LOOK ..... 


THEIR. 
WHOLE-GRAIN 
POSTS BRAN FLAKES |; NOURISHMENT 


SAY WE LIKE THOSE CRISPY, 
CRUNCHY S BRAN 
FLAKES, 00! 
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Ave ME 
SURE IS POPULAR yong 
ROO et :||| THAT ENERGY 
‘| VITAMIN Ba 
“a TO GROW 


ON, UNCLE 
HENRY / 


NO FOOLIN! FOLKS — 
THERE'S AT LEAST ONE IN 
EVERY FAMILY WHO NEEDS 
ME RIGHT NOW-~~~ 


© To help that one member of your 
family and to please everybody—serve 
Post’s 40% Bran Flakes every morning. 
They’re the only nationally advertised, 
nationally accepted bran flakes. They 
give you the whole-grain nourishment 
of wheat recommended by Uncle Sam 
for America’s wartime diets, and pro- 
vide these three “keep-fit” benefits: 


1. Bulk—they help prevent constipa- 
tion due to lack of bulk in the diet. 


2. Whole-grain nourishment of wheat, 
including precious minerals. 


3. Vitamins—niacin, and added Vita- 
min B, for energy ... appetite... 
and steady nerves. 


Delicious muffin recipe on package 
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~ It’s the STAFF 
of LIFE 


EN are proud of their women- 
folk when they bake good 
bread! Since the chief ingredient in 
bread is flour, the best flour avail- 
able is the best economy. These days. 
when everyone is aware of the im 
portance of good nutrition, the 
words, “best flour,” mean enriched 
flour. Enriched flour is the same 
good flour we have had for years, 
except that it now contains added 
vitamins and iron. 
Much of the flour used in the 
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Who else wants to 
say “Goodbye” to these 
6 Face Powder Troubles? 


ma 


10 Cedar Street, New York 


Please send me FREE BOOK, describing 
Colored Bird Cards. 
STREET ADORESS 
AND ADDRESS) 
Mies sare 
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‘BAKING SODA — 


“Sour milk and Baking Soda is the 


answer-—the old faithful leavening 
that makes my own baked goods 


smack of the hot breads and cakes 
that grandmother used to bake.” 


“But I'll tell you one secret for 
good baking results. You've got 
ht leavening if you 

want to get a soft crumb, tender, 
delicate flavor.” 


to use the rig 
moist texture and 


South is milled from soft wheat, 
since it makes exceptionally good 
biscuits and other quick breads. 
However, it also makes delicious 
light breads and rolls, as the follow- 
‘ing recipe should prove. The amount 
of flour will vary somewhat with 
different brands, but a trial or two 
will show you just how much to use. 
One ; ackage compress- 
Enriched Bread ed or dry granular 
and Rolls yeast, % cup luke- 
warm water, 2 cups 

milk, 2 tablespoons shortening, 2 table- 

spoons sugar, 14 teaspoons salt, 6 to 7 

cups sifted enriched flour. 


Crumble yeast into lukewarm 
water and let soften 5 or 10 minutes. 
Scald milk, then add _ shortening, 
sugar, and salt. Cool to lukewarm 
and add 3 cups flour, mixing well. 
Combine softened yeast with this 
mixture, stir well, and add remain. 
iny flour to make a soft dough. Turn 
out on floured board and knead 
lightly until dough is smooth (about 
5 minutes). Place in lightly greas- 
ed bowl, cover, and leave in warm 
place to rise until almost doubled in 
bulk (45 minutes to 1 hour). Next, 


| punch the dough down and divide it 


into two equal portions. Shape into 
balls and let them rest on board 5 
minutes. Then flatten each ball 
slightly and mold into loaves or indi 
vidual rolls. Place in greased pans 
and let rise until almost doubled in 
bulk (about 45 minutes). Bake ina 
moderately hot oven (400 degrees 
F.) 35 to 40 minutes for loaves, 15 
to 20 minutes for rolls. Makes 2 
loaves or 3% dozen small rolls. 


Keep in mind 
these tw) impor. 
tant facts when 
making yeast 
bread: First, yeast is a living, grow- 
ing thing, and therefore does best 
when kept at a lukewarm tempera- 
ture (about 80 degrees F.). If a drop 
of liquid that you place on the in- 
side of your wrist or elbow feels 
neither cold nor warm, it is prob- 
ably lukewarm. Remember that put- 
ting yeast into hot water or hot milk 


Pointers for 
Success 


By CLARA GEBHARD SNYDER 


destroys it and that placing it in cold 
liquid causes it to rest, just as gar- 
den plants do in cold weather. Sec- 


ond, in order to have good, well piled | 
loaves and rolls, knead the dough | 


until it is satin-smooth. 


To knead it the easy way, fold it 


over on itself and push it with a sort 
of rocking motion; -hen turn it 
around a quarter of the way, fold it 
over again, and repeat the entire 
process until the dough is smooth. A 
properly kneaded dough does not 
stick to the hands, even though it 
may be fairly soft. If you hold the 
palm of the hand lightly on the 
dough while counting to 30, and the 
dough does not stick to the palm, 
it has been properly kneaded. 
When you make bread from soft 
wheat flour, allow the dough to rise 
until it has not quite doubled, for 


if it gets too light, the bread will | 
| different because it’s made differently! It 
| isn’t just mixed and sifted in the usual 
| way—it’s blown by TWIN HURRICANES. 
' And this patented hurricane method of 
| blending not only makes the texture much 


fall. On the other hand, if your 
flour is made from hard wheat, let 
the dough double completely in bulk. 
Dough made from hard wheat flour 
is also more elastic and can stand 
more “stretching” than can dough 
from soft wheat flour. 


Remove the loaves 
and rolls from the 
pans as soon as 
they come from 
the oven. Grease the top crust light- 
ly to keep it crisp. When the loaves 
are thoroughly cool, wrap them in 
wax paper and store them in the 
bread box or a large crockery jar. 

Plain pan rolls may be molded 
from the dough made by the above 
recipe, but when you want to serve 
especially good rolls; add 1 egg, 2 
extra tablespoons sugar, and 2 table- 
spoons shortening. Then proceed 
according to directions. 


When 
Done 








1. Powder that fails to give a smooth finish? 
2. Powder that fails to stay on long? 

3. Powder that fails to stay diet, fragrant? 
4. Powder that fails to hide tired lines? 

5. Powder that fails to hide tiny freckles? 


6. Powder that fails to hide tiny blemishes? 


| So a thrilling new-texture face pow- 


der that helps end all the 6 “face pow- 


| der troubles” listed above. 


It’s Lady Esther Face Powder—and it’s 


smoother and finer than ordinary powder 
—it makes the shades richer and more ex 
citing—it makes your skin look younger! 


A film of beauty for your skin 


| Lady Esther Face Powder helps hide lit 
tle lines and blemishes, even tiny freckles 


It adds extra glamor to your skin. 
Just try this nevw-texture face powder! 
See how it gives instant new freshness to 


| your skin—makes it look so much smoother 
| and more youthful. See why more lovely 
| women now use Lady Esther Face Powder 


than any other kind. 


How fo find your Lucky Shade 


Send your name and address on the cou- 


them lots of good, 
s like Soda Bis- 
muffins, and short cakes 


pon below for the 7 new shades of Lady 
Esther Face Powder. Try them one after 
another before your mirror—and when you 
come to the one that’s most flattering 


foods that will stick to the 


Books Passing in Review 
By SALLIE HILL 
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BBLIGATO, by Mildred Willey 
Mitchell. A distinguished col- 
lection of poems by a skillful poet, 


which won her considerable acclaim . 


from verse lovers and a $100 book 
award as well. (Bruce Humphries, 
Inc., Boston, Mass., $2.) 

YOUR FIRST BABY, by Louise 
Cripps Glemser. A guide for par- 
ents in modern methods of care and 
feeding. It includes a personalized 
baby record book. (A. S. Barnes and 
Co., New York, $1.) 

, BETTER DRESSMAKING, by 
Ruth Wyeth Spears. Here is the sew- 
ing and fashion guide that every 
home dressmaker dreams of. It in- 
cludes illustrations and instructions 
on sewing techniques, designing, fit- 
ting and pattern adjustment prob- 
lems, how to seléct colors for becom- 


ingness, correct lines for different 
types of figures, remodeling, mend- 
ing, darning, patching, and cleaning. 
Besides all that, there’s a dictionary 
of fabrics and fabric terms. (M. 
Barrows and Co., New York, $3.) 


THE HOME VETERINARIAN’S 
HANDBOOK, by Dr. E. T. Baker. 
Dr. Baker, a practicing veterinarian, 
tells what to do and what not to do in 
emergency situations regarding farm 
animals and poultry. (The Macmil- 
lan Co., New York, $2.50.) 


EVERYDAY BIRDS, by Gertrude 
E. Allen. This book will help little 
folk to identify six common birds. 
The author’s attractive bird draw- 
ings add to the delightful text. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass., 
85 cents.) 





your skin, you'll know you've found yow 
lucky shade! 


o<e Caittte 


FACE POWDER 


Lapy EsTHER 
719» W. 65th St., Chicago, III. 

Send me your 7 new shades of face powder} 
also a generous tube of your 4-Purpose Face 
Cream. I enclose 10¢ to cover cost of packing 
and mailing. 


NAME. 





ADDRESS 





CITY. STATE en 
(Government regulations do not permit this offer in Canetti 
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Keep your FAMILY HEALTHY... 
for America needs manpower on the 
job for Victory. That's the urgent re- 
quest of government leaders and 
health authorities. One easy, effective 
health precaution is to use Clorox in 
routine cleansing of kitchen, bathroom, 
laundry germ “danger zones”. 

Clorox is intensified in germicidal ac- 
tion... it is free from caustic, an exclu- 
sive feature. And more, its extra-gentle 
bleaching action lessens rubbing in 
laundering ... thus prolonging life of 
linens. Clorox is concentrated for 
economy. Use as directed on label to 
avoid waste. There’s only one Clorox. 


AMERICA’S FAVORITE HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT 


CLOROX! 2eegezt, 


FREE FROM CAUSTIC |__REMOVES STAINS 
‘ ‘Copr. 1943, Clorox Chemical Co. 


























Piedmont Rd. Atlanta, Ga. 






OPEN WHEN HUNGRY 
Home canned foods are not ra- 
tioned-It’s your patriotic duty- 
for your country-for your fam- 
ily-to CAN MORE NOW. 


Use KERR MASON JARS and CAPS 
for all your home canning. Kerr 
Mason Caps fit all mason jars... 
SEAL AIR-TIGHT...No Rubber : 
tings required. 
FREE MopeRN HOMEMAKER 
24 pages recipes, instructions 
100 canning labels. Send for yours now! 
KERR MASON JAR CO. ey 
$21 Title Insurance Bldg. & 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Jw MASON JARS and CAPS 
O77 ay) Bependable 
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From Sailors’ Lips on Torpedoed Ships 





Comes the Cry: “Buy War Bonds” !! 





Take Time for 
Ten Things 


Our June Sermon 


HERE is a story in the Old Testa- 

ment about a man who got very 
busy—but not in the right way. He 
was supposed to be ready to carry a 
message from Jehovah to his fellow- 
men. But the prophet became so 
busy with a lot of lesser things that 
when he looked up, the Messenger 
from Jehovah had vanished. The Bi- 
ble record (I Kings 20:39-40) mere- 
ly says that ‘“‘while he was busy here 
and there” the messenger from God 
was gone. 

A certain attention must be given 
to material things. Otherwise we 
might starve. What I am saying 
is that it seems to be a sort of 
“occupational blindness” that gets 
us. We see everything through 
eyes that have short focus. When 
you walk down a street, the people 
you meet look at you through the 
eyes of their own interests. 

Two ranchmen 
were standing at 
Niagara Falls. One 
was lost in specu- 
lation of the power 
and beauty of the 
mighty cataract. 
The other glanced 
for a moment, and 
said, ‘Wouldn’t 
this be a bully place to wash sheep?” 

I talked with a young minister who 
had gone out with the one passion to 
see people converted. But after a few 
years, the almost endless social de- 
tails absorbed so much of his time 
he had to make a determined “right- 
about-face” and let the unessential 
things go and keep to his main task. 


A sportsman bought a highly ad- 
vertised hunting dog. When the 
hunting season opened, he went to 
the North Woods in search of big 
game. No sooner was the dog un- 
leashed than he hit the scent of a 
moose trail. But the trail was in- 
tercepted by a bear’s track, and the 
dog started down the bear trail. In 
a short time, he whiffed the new 
tracks of a deer, and away he went 
in the direction the deer had taken. 
Before an hour had passed, he was 
after a rabbit—and when the breath- 
less hunter caught up with him, he 
was barking wildly at a mouse hole! 


How much we need time each day 
to look ourselves in the face, and see 
if all the things we are fussing about 
will have been worth the fussiness 
when life’s evening comes. 


Here is something well worth 
memorizing: 


TAKE TIME FOR TEN THINGS 


Take time to work—it is the price of suc- 
cess. 

Take time to think—it is the source of 
power. 

Take time to play—it is the secret of youth. 

Take time to read—it is the foundation of 
knowledge. 

Take time to worship—it is the highway of 
reverence. 

Take time to help and enjoy friends—it is 
the source of happiness. 

Take time to /ove—it is the one sacrament 
of life. 

Take time to dream—it hitches the soul to 
the stars. 

Take time to /augh—it is the singing that 
helps with life’s loads. 

Take time to pray—it helps bring Christ 
near, and washes the dust of earth from our 
eyes 





DZ. Wetlad 
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“After you've been out hunting, tar- 
get shooting or knocking off pests— 
save your empties. Send ’em to the 
brass salvage depot in your locality. 
They’re needed to make more shells 
to blast the Axis. 


“If the Peters ammunition plants 
happen to get your scrap brass after it 
has been reprocessed, you can be sure 
it will go to quick use. Peters works 
full time for the armed forces. And 
Peters research technicians are learn- 
ing moreand more about dependable, 
accurate, powerful ammunition—im- 
provements that will help us hunters 
and shooters when Victory is won. 


“‘There are other things the Govern- 







“Shoot the other end of the 


= shell at Schickelgruber,” 
: says ““DOC” PETERS 
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ment asks us to save, too—down from 
ducks and geese for arctic clothing, 
fat to make explosives, and hides for 
military leather equipment. And re- 
member—conservation is just as im- 
portant as salvage. Take the best pos- 
sible care of your own guns and stock 
of shells or cartridges. Keep ammu- 
nition dry. Store it in a cool locker, 
cabinet or closet away from damp- 
ness or excessive heat. 


“For useful hints on guns and am- 
munition, the best man to ask is your 
local Peters dealer. And if you can 
throw a little business his way, that 
will be a big help to him in this 
period of priorities.” 
PETERS CARTRIDGE DIVISION 
Remington Arms Co., Inc., Bridgeport, Connecticut 


Member American Wildlife Institute, 
“For a More Abundant Game Supply” 






PACKS THE 
POWER 








Buy safely from our advertisers. 


They are reliable and guaranteed. 





Free for Asthma 


During Summer 


If you suffer with those terrible attacks of Asthma when 
it is hot and sultry; if heat, dust and general mugginess 
make you wheeze and choke as if each gasp for breath 
was the very last; if restful sleep is impossible because 
of the struggle to breathe; if you feel the disease is slow- 
ly wearing your life away, don’t fail to send at once to 
the Frontier Asthma Co. for a free trial of a remark- 
No matter where you live or whether you 


able method. 
have any faith in any remedy under the Sun, 
this free trial. 


Frontier Asthma Co. 


462 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. 


send for 
If you have suffered for a life-time and 
tried everything you could learn of without relief; even of 
*} you are utterly discouraged, do not abandon hope but send 
today for this free trial. It will cost you nothing. Address 


370-K Frontier Bldg. 
¥. 








RELIABILITY 
IS THE WATCHWORD! 


In admitting advertisers to the use of 
our columns, the greatest care is exer- 
cised to see that only reliable adver- 
tisers are admitted. 


We believe that with the exception of 
an occasional “slip’’ we are successful 
in keeping undesirable advertisers out 
of our paper. The purpose of our vig- 
ilance is of course the protection of 
our subscribers. 

Buy from Progressive Farmer adver- 
tisers and get a square deal. 
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WHEN | WORK 





Laugh Every Thursday 
evening with 


BOB BURNS 


Tune in every Thursday 
evening — network — 
for an hilarious half hour 
with Bob Burns, the Arkan- 
sas Traveler. Comedy... tall 
tales...and his famous 








BAZOOKA! 
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USE IT DAILY—FROM HEAD [0 TOE IT STOPS "B. 0.” 


Did You Know? 


By LILLIAN KELLER 


Specialist in Clothing and Home Management 
Tennessee Extension Service 


HAT it is both patriotic and good 

business to keep home equip- 
ment in repair and well oiled to 
make it last? 


2. That metals necessary for new 
ranges, refrigerators, washing ma- 
chines, and steam pressure cookers 
have “gone to war?” 


3. That you can make a “sick” 
cook stove well by cleaning thor- 
oughly the lids, soot chamber, stove- 
pipe, and oven? 


4, That porcelain enamel is really 
glass and that a paste made of whit- 
ing and a small amount of kerosene 
will clean without scratching any 
porcelain surface such as that on 
bathtubs, sinks, or enamel stoves? 


5. That you can buy sets of little 
metal disks to patch small holes in 
pots and pans, whether the pots are 
aluminum or enameled? 


6. That you can keep dresser 
drawers from sticking by (1) plan- 
ing the warped sides, (2) sandpaper- 
ing the top or bottom edge of the 
sides, (3) rubbing soap or paraffin 
on the side pieces and cleats, or (4) 
squaring the drawers up and fasten- 
ing them securely if they are out of 
line and won’t open or close? 


7. That you can mend a crack in| 
an iron stove by making a stiff paste | 


of iron filings, flowers of sulphur, 
and water? When heated, the mix- 
ture burns and turns into iron sul- 


phide, which fuses and fills the | 


cracks completely. 


8. That if you fail to fasten a new | 


rubber washer firmly on the kitchen 
faucet, it may hammer and make a 
noise when the water is turned on? 


9. That cooling steaming-hot foods 
in your refrigerator requires six to 
eight times as much electricity as 
cooling the same foods which have 
been reduced to room temperature? 


10. That you should keep a supply 
of fuses on hand to replace those 
which may be burned out? 


11. That clothes don’t come clean 
in a washing machine if you (1) use 
too little water, (2) use too little 
soap to make a two-inch suds, (3) 
leave them in the machine too short 
a time, or (4) put too many clothes 
in the machine at one time? 


12. That you always should use a 
good grade of oil in your kerosene 
range and never a mixture of kero- 
sene and gasoline? 


13. That you may start a disas- 
trous fire by putting burned matches 
on the tray below kerosene range 
burners where oil has collected? 


Shake a 
Finger, 
' Ladies! 


SHOW YOUR friends how much 
you think of them by crocheting 
their gifts—for birthday, anniver- 
saries, weddings, etc.— with your 
own two hands. It’s easier on the 
purse, too! You’ll find directions for 
making useful presents for all ages 
and both sexes in the booklet, Gift 
Shopping With Crochet. 





Order for 10 cents from Home De- 
partment, The Progressive Farmer, 
at office nearest you—Dallas, Mem- 
phis, Birmingham, Raleigh. Any 





one will serve you. 








®“Dive Bombing” mosquitoes 
— ‘Four Motor” flies — are 
just two of the treacherous 
insect-enemies that wage war 
on our soldiers on many battle- 
fronts...and two good reasons 
why the army uses such vast 
quantities of FLIT and our 


other insecticides. 


For FLIT, like our other insec- 
ticides, is known as a super- 


slayer of foreign pests. Just as 
it is known throughout Amer- 
ica as a deadly weapon against 
domestic mosquitoes, ants, 


moths, flies, and roaches. 


FLIT has the highest rating es 
tablished for household insec- 
ticides by the National Bureau 
of Standards...the AA Rating. 


Buy this swift, 
sure insect- 


Copr. 1948 


Stanco 
Incorporated 
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Jor WAR-TIME 
CANNING 


ALL-GLASS 
SAVE METAL! 


CAN all 
you can 
frem your 
Victory 
Garden 


CAPS and RUBBERS 
BALL Ideal Jar: ‘“‘Ideal” for all home- 
canning this year because it saves vital 
metals. The glass top lasts as long as the 
jar. “No-stretch” spring steel wire 
clamp. Easy to seal, easy to open. Many 
experienced home-canners will use no 
other. 


BALL No. 10 Glass Top Seal Jar: New, dif- 
ferent! Uses less metal and rubber. 
Metal band should be removed after 12 
hours and re-used. Glass Top Seal clos- 
ures fit any Mason jar with smooth top 
edge, replacing all-metal closures. Buy 
— separately for jars you have on 
nd. 


BALL BROTHERS COMPANY 
Muncie. Indiana 


The BALL BLUE BOOK! 
Send 10c with your name 
and address for a Ball Blue 
ook of canning methods 
and recipes. 








KEROSENE STOVES 


B 0 Ss AND OVENS 


are built for real cooking efficiency. 
ey are attractive 
in design and sturdy 
inconstruction.Boss 
Blu-Hot Burners 
Provide quick, eco- 
Nomical cooking 
heat—clean—no 
smoke...soot. or 
odor. Perfectly safe. 8B 
BUY BOSS— 


oss Ovens 
otfer visible 
baking...save 


Littlest Folks 


OTS of grown-ups ! ave written 

about what they’ve dreamed, 
such as Stephen Foster, who wrote 
the songs, “Beautiful Dreamer” and 
“I Dream of Jeanie With the Light 
Brown Hair’; Michael Balfe, who 
composed “I Dreamt I Dwelt in Mar- 
ble Halls” and many others. Maybe 
that will give you an idea of what 
our next contest is about. 

Yes, that’s right! The boy or girl 
who sends in the best letter on “The 
Funniest Dream I’ve Ever Had” will 
win $2 in War Stamps. Second and 
third prizes will be $1.50 and $1 in 
War Stamps. Mail your letters not 
later than June 15 to Miss Kate, Lit- 
tle Folks’ Editor, The Progressive 
Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 

I’m so glad to see how well all the 
many new members of the Clean 
Plate Commandos are living up to 
their pledge. One of the most inter- 
esting letters about our new club 
came from the teacher of the first, 
second, and third grades of the El- 
linger Public School, Fayette Coun- 
ty, Tex. Her pupils signed a copy 
of the pledge and hung it in the din- 
ing room to remind them to live up 
to it. Then they kept a large chart 
like the one above. At the end of 
each day, if they had lived up to the 
pledge, they pasted beside their 
name a little paper plate with the 
name of the day printed on it. When 
they had pasted up all seven plates, 
they were full-fledged Commandos. 


Wyn Kot 


Home Department Helps 


Canning 
How to Dry Fruits and Vegetables 
Canning Fruits and Fruit Juices 
New Ways of Brining 
Do You Know These Canning Answers? 
Canning, Preserving, Pickling With Honey 
List of Latest Helps on Canning, Drying 
Save the Products of the Vegetable Garden 


Entertainment 


A Novel Stork Shower 
Everybody’s Birthday Party 
The Bride’s Book 
Party for Wedding Anniversaries 
Bridal Showers End in Rainbows 
The Home Wedding 

Food 


Delicious Meals, an Aid to Family Health 
Rush-up Victory Victuals 

Cooking With Honey 

A Different Ice Cream for Every Day 
Sour Cream Recipes 

Twenty-One Vitamin-Rich Meals 


Home Improvement 
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Wartime 


CAN 


NING. GUIDE 


FREE!" 


W cists by outstanding Home 
Economists! Packed full of practical, 
up-to-the-minute instructions, charts, 
ideas and recipes for better, more 
thrifty canning and use of foods! For 
best results—be sure to vacuum-seal 
your jars with Bernardin 2-piece 
Mason Caps. Easy to use, economical, 
fit all Mason Jars. Screw bands can 
be re-used again-and-again, while 
only inexpensive lids need be re- 
placed. Buy now...at your grocers. 


* Supply limited —10c after June 10th 


Look for This 
Added Safeguard! 


Inside of Bernardin 
lids is coated with 
acid-resisting white 
enamel over sanitary 
gold lacquer—a 
double protection 
against spoilage and 
waste not afforded 
by ordinary caps. 


BERNARDIN BOTTLE CAP CO., Inc., Dept. P-6, Evansville, Ind. « America’s Oldest Manufacturer of Metal Closures 








covt Handy Farm Cart 





Cost U. S. Government $85.00 

ere’s a bargain in a HORSE-DRAWN, strongly 
built FARM CART, U.S. Army Surplus, 
factured by the International Tee Co. 
NEVER U Our price only $24.50 F.0.B. Rock 
Island, Ill. Shipping weight crated phon FR. 
600 Ibs. Net weight 475 lbs. Shipped in original 
crates. Takes 3rd class freight rate. Chassis: 50 in 
by 39 in.; Wheels: 38 in. high—16 spokes selected 
hard-wood, reinforced with rivets; Iron tires: 2 in. 
wide, % in. thick; Steel axle: 52 in. long, 1% in 
square single tree; Castings all malleble. Pull sized 
shafts that fold back. Shafts removable; towing bar 
connection furnished for use as trailer. Here is your 
chance to get a brand new Farm Cart for less than 
it cost to build the wheels, Guaranteed as represented. 
We have been selling Government Vehicles through 
this medium for the past 25 years with entire satis- 
faction to our buyers. Supply limited. Send check 
or money-order. Order Today. Special price in 
carload lots. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC TOOL CO. 





Dept. N-6 1915 S. State St., Chicago, Ill. 


S 


Big, strong, flufty 

chicks. Guaranteed com- 

plete satisfaction. From 
flocks culled, bloodtested, under super- 
vision of A.P.A. licensed inspectors. 
We pay all postage if you send eash 
in full with order; if we ship C.O.D. 
you pay postage. Send order aie with 
cash in full—save money. Pri sub- 
ject to change without notice. Straight 

A Grade Chieks Hatched 

White Leghorns..........- .. $11.90 
Barred, White, Buff 
Rocks, White Wyandottes, {$11.90 
8. C. Reds 
Brown, Buff Leghorn 
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Anconas, Black, White ana { f 
Buff Minoreas $12.40 
New Hampshire Reds; Wh. 

and Black Giants. Silver { $12.90 
Laced Wyand’ts, Buff Orps. 

Heavy Mixed $ 9.90 
an Heavies, Mixed—No Sex Guarantee 
Any Breeds, Mixed—No Sex Guarantee 
5e higher—15 free wae oom 100. 


ordering less than 100% alive guarantee. 
Sex Guarantee. 


Mail Order te Nearest City. 


SUMMER CHICKS 


Cockerels Pullets 
$ 3.90 $18.90 


$11.90 $13.90 
$ 5.90 $19.10 
$13.90 $14.0 


AA Grade 3c higher—10 free with each 100; AAA Grade 
Add le per chick = 


Scott Hayes Chicks gicsminsten. wn. 














BUY QUALITY! 
HUENEFELD CO., CINCINNATI 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


fuel and food. ioned plastic bonds on cottor - 





: ‘ Cushi 
Improvised Equipment for the Home Patient base... laste long . . . cleans quick! 7 
How to Make Slip Covers : spitnter.- . sanitary. Sold at 6 and 


How to Walleye FREE HOLLYWOOD sm roi cnr 
dpi rins ENLARGEMENT 3 


New Jersey 
T Crocheted Bolero and Matching Bag 

Hats, Bags for "Teen-Age Miss (crochet) of Your favorite Photo 

To get acquainted, we will 


Crocheted Glass Jackets 
Colonial Oval Crocheted Rug ll 
Four Pairs of Crocheted Slippers and send you FREE a beautiful 
y PROFESSIONAL Hollywood 

Popularity Enlargement of any gnap- shot, 

= photo, kodak picture—from either 

Dates That Come Again print or negative—to 5 x 7 inch 
Let’s Join the Popularity Parade size. Be sure to include color of eyes, 
ne h hair and clothing for "ubesike © in- 

formation = Anaterel like FRE 


OHIO 














The cleansing and soothing action of 


JOHN R. DICKEY’S 
wing OLD RELIABLE EYE WASH 


wt ck reli ng, over- 

ked eyes ending ‘rom. ~~ oto ied, dust, 

= ®. excessive reading. 25c &°50c at drug stores, 
CKEY DRUG COMPANY BRISTOL, VA. 


eee 


FOOD AGENTS wu7z 


EXCELLENT PROFITS selling Food Prod 

pete, household drug and toilet articles now 
in Getting Bar- 
BIG Sample 


uick, 
St. Louls, Me. 














For each Home Help send 3 cents to Home 
Department, The Progressive Farmer, at 
office nearest you—Dallas, Memphis, Bir- 
mingham, Raleigh. Any one will serve you. 


FREE MONUMENT CATALOGUE 
Of Genuine Granite and Marble Bemortare, 
($11 Up) Freight Paid. aateaoes. Durable, 
ha for Our Low Prices. 

U. 8. Marble & Granite Ce., = 32 Onere, Fla. 





eman 
eae and Combination Deals. 
outfit offer. RUSH name qu 


HOLLYWOOD FILM rasios 
HO-RO-CO, 2758 Dodier. pr acme 


7021 Santa Monica Bivd ,, Dept. 788, 
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Elizabeth Ann Baker 


PRESENTS A NEW REGULAR FEATURE 


WP taateele 
Baking Helps 









Marketing used to be a matter of put- 
ting on your hat, taking your handbag 
pas. quickly but wisely scribbled list, 
and trotting down to the store. Today 
it’s not that simple! 


“ “ “« 


Our ideals are the same— we still in- 
tend to put nutritious, well-balanced 
meals on the tables before our families, 
even though now we have to reckon 
with red and blue coupons, as well as 
with substitutes and shortages. But 
everyone is rallying around to help. For 
instance, there’s the right-on-time 
Rumford folder — Ration Point Savers 
—to ease the pressure on ration books. 


7“ “ “ 


A few months ago I suggested that 
you shop early in the week. That’s a 
more important point than ever now, 
with all the extra arithmetic involved 
in counting coupons and grocery clerks 
so scarce. Share your grocer’s time 
with war workers and wartime house- 
wives who must shop on weekends. 


“ ~% “ 


We're getting acquainted all over 
again with country-fresh vegetables, 
and our refrigerators are filled with 
bright vitamin-rich fruits. And what 
a wealth of new ways to prepare old 
stand-bys! Here’s a new recipe from 
Ration Point Savers for a delicious dish 
that you can top with creamed chicken, 
fish, eggs, or vegetables and serve, hot 
and tempting, for a hearty family meal. 
SE SBD ES DS 8 . 
Potato Nests 


3 c. hot, well- 1 tbisp. onion 
seasoned mashed _juice (optional) 


potato 1 egg 
2 tblsp. cream 1 tsp. Rumford 


| { 
I ! 
! ! 
1 I 
' | 
' | 
1 tblsp. butter Baking Powder 
1! Combine potato, cream, onion juice, if | 
| used, and beaten egg. Beat mixture until ! 
light, add Rumford Baking Powder. Beat 
) again thoroughly. On well-greased baking | 
| sheet shape mixture, hollowing out centers | 
| with tablespoon and roughing surface with |! 
! fork. Brush with melted butter ard bake ! 
in hot oven (400-450° F.) until golden 
; brown, 15-20 minutes. Lift nests to hot | 
| platter and fill with desired creamed | 
1 mixture. 1 


Remember — Rumford Baking Pow- 
der is not rationed! And it plays a big 
part in your nutrition program because 
it adds important amounts of calcium 
and phosphorus to the family diet. 


“ “ i 


Free: Rumford’s timely new recipe 
folders — Ration Point Savers and Meat 
Extenders, to help you 
plan delightful whole- 
some meals despite 
shortages, rationing, 
busy days. Write to me 
for your free copies. 
Address: Elizabeth Ann 
Baker, Rumford Baking 
Powder, Rumford, R. I. 


<> 





BAKING 
POWDER 











| fuel and equipment for 





| the 


| munity where some people 


About New Canning 


Y CANNING plan for 1943 has 
to be different because my hus- 
band and I aren’t farming now,” 
writes Mrs. J. P. Carpenter, Dur- 
ham County, N. C. “He has been 
working in the city for three years 
now, since there has been a shortage 
of farm labor in our community for 
years, and the two of us couldn’t run 
a tobacco farm by ourselves. 

“T plan to can on halves with all 
my neighbors, friends, or relatives 
who are too busy during the season 
to do their own canning. I did this 
on a minor scale last year and saved 
for my neighbors a lot of food that 
might have been lost otherwise and 
stocked my own pantry shelves, too. 
This is how I work: 

“I gather the vegetables, prepare 
them, and process them. The friends 
furnish only the vegetables and 
enough jars and lids for their half 
of the food. I furnish my own jars, 
my pressure cooker, my labor, and 
what they have the least of — my 
time. I haven’t lost a single can so 
far. Of course I can all I get from 
my own garden, too. 

“IT have also promised to can this 
year for several city families who 
have gardens but who have little 
canning. 
Couldn’t this plan work in any com- 
have 
more time than others?” 


THOMAS JEFFERSON once said 
that free books for the people in the 
form of a public library is one way 


| of keeping democracy alive. And of 


Plans, New Libraries 


course it’s also a way to keep every- 
one entertained and inspired, espe 
cially in this day of gasoline short- 
ages. Perhaps it was for these rea- 
sons that a Virginian who prefers 
not to reveal his name donated the 
money several years ago with which 
to build ten buildings for county 
public libraries. These buildings, 
the last of which was completed a 
short time ago, are modern in their 
equipment and in their wise selec- 
tion of good books. A law requires 
their board of trustees to choose 
only trained librarians. 

The following counties benefited 
from this generous donor’s plan: 
Charlotte, Halifax, Lunenburg, 
Mecklenburg, Pittsylvania, Bruns- 
wick, Franklin, Nottoway, Patrick, 
and Hanover. 


We Congratulate— 


RS. R. A. KINARD, Allendale | 


County, S. C., who is working 
so hard to put every penny she can 
earn into War Bonds and Stamps 


that she cleared $490 for that pur- | 
pose in less than a year—from about | 


May 1942 to January 1943. 


To earn extra money, Mrs. Kinard | 


bought and raised 1,000 baby chicks 
on a 100 x 50-foot lot, sold most of 
the chickens as broilers, and kept 
69 pullets for layers. She also house- 
cleans a nearby church and serves 
suppers for the local Lions’ Club. 
Last summer she supervised a mat- 
tress project for rural people. Three 
of her sons are in the Army. 


Cass County Tries Co-op Medicine 


VER 2,000 farm families in Cass 

County, Tex., are sure that they 
are having the best complete medi- 
cal care that the doctors in their 
county can furnish them, and it costs 
them very little, too. Their rural 
health service, which furnishes phy- 
sician’s care, dental work, surgery, 
hospitalization, a limited drug sup- 
ply, and a health educational pro- 
gram for the immediate members of 
2,400 subscribing families, 
makes this possible. The association 
is one of six established with the 


| aid of Federal funds. 


Everyone in the county seems to 
be well pleased with the plan. In 
fact, the 25 participating physicians 
have all the business they can han- 
dle, and dentists have appointments 
filled for two months ahead. Besides, 
no one considers this service to: be 
an example of socialized medicine, 


| since each member has full choice 





HARRIETTE B. 


as to what doctors, dentists, drug- 
gists, hospitals, etc., he will consult 
or make use of. Dues are 6 per cent 
of the annual net income, with a 
minimum of $6 and a maximum 
of $50 a year. Since 1941 was a bad 
crop year there, the average dues 
then were about $10 per family. 
During three months of opera- 
tion, the plan served 5,078 persons 
with general practice. Also 272 sur- 
gery cases underwent operations, 427 
people went to a hospital, 4,251 re- 
ceived drugs, and 1,019 had dental 
care. Officials urge the membership 
to use the service only when neces- 
sary, but emphasize physical exam- 
inations and preventive measures. 


The fundamental purpose of the | 


program is to furnish through coop- 
eration all necessary medical care 
to farm families at a minimum cost, 
and at the same time to pay the pro- 
‘fessional group adequately. 


IN MEMORIAM 


LAYTON, beloved extension | 
worker, died “in line of duty” at her home, Rock | 
Hill, S. C., in February, having worked in a posi- 
tion she loved—that of assistant state home dem- 
onstration agent—until the time of her death, 
which was caused by an acute heart attack. 

Before entering the South Carolina Extension | 
Service almost 20 years ago with the title she held 
when she died, Miss Layton taught school in 
Vermont and Florida; 
agent, district agent, and assistant state agent in 


was successively home 


the Florida Extension Service, and did welfare 


work in Rock Hill. 


She did much in her lifetime toward helping rural fami- 
lies lead more pleasant and more useful lives. 
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Y our soil will rea//y turn when you use Planet 
Jr. Steels. Planet Jr. Steels...sweeps, fur- 
rowers, and other shapes...are built b 
practical men for practical men. They’re built 
with a “know-how” gathered during 75 years’ 
experience to do more work in any soil, under 
any, conditions...and do it better, faster, 
easier. 





Planet Jr. Steels are Planetized ... specially 
finished, hardened and tempered to last and 
last. They're the toughest, longest-wearing 
steels that money can buy. They never bend or 
break off with half or more of their useful 
life still to go. 


Order Planet Jr. Steels from your farm equip- 
ment dealer now. Check with him, too, about 
Planet Jr. Garden Tractors, Seeders, Ferti- 
lizers and other farm tools. Though Planet 
Jr.’s production of these items is ace 
limited, they are still being made...a 
being sent to dealers as fast as possible. 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. 
3435 N. Sth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Write for Planet Jr. Catalog No. 67 








wonnow 





@ There’s a new radio for you in the 
crystal ball of the future. It still is a 
secret of the Sentinel engineers who 
today are devoting every facility to 
war production. But there are new, 
wonderful developments already 
under test on the proving grounds of 
war—Breath-taking improvements... 
miraculous performance... to be 
announced by your Sentinel Dealer 
when the fight is won. 
SENTINEL RADIO CORP. 
2020 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Ill. 














Anyone 


Make Cheese ison: 


—get extra money 
for surplus milk! 


FREE book by noted 
farm authority tells how 
simple to make delicious cheeses— de 
scribes home-made equipment. T 
sands now enjoy their own © 
and have built profitable busing 
from their surplus milk. wie 
FREE book today. Chr. Hansen's Laboratory: 
Dept. 476, Little Falls, N. Y. 
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re with the 
f 7 purchase of a 
 100-dise package 


Try these trouble-free 
milk filters a week FREE 


Get acquainted with, not one, but ALL 
three Perfection features that make milk 
filtering easier — faster speed, filtering 
efficiency, greater capacity. One week's 
supply FREE, for a limited time, with 
the purchase of a 100-disc package. TRY 
them. TIME them. TEST them. If not 
entirely satisfied, your money will be 
refunded at once; guaranteed by Amer- 
ica’s oldest maker of milk filter discs. 


You be the judge. See , 


your dairy supply or |; Tie THEM 
hardware dealer. ; Jere Te 
SCHWARTZ MFG. CO. no, hh M 
ExT 


Two Rivers, Wis. 
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CLOVER VALLEY 
Waster -Bred 


CHICKS 


Get extra profits with these big 
husky chicks from breeding flocks 
bloodtested for Pullorum and ap- 
proved under the National Poultry 
Improvement Plan 


From One ot Ameriea’s Oldest 
Established Hatehertes 


Cash in on our 36 years experience 
Sexed chicks (95% accuracy zuar 
inteed) or straight-run chicks from 
all leading money-making varie- 
ties Hybrids and Sex-Link chicks. 
Brorze and Narragansett Turkey 
noults Liberal replacement guar- 
antee covers al} chicks 

FREE Catalog--Get the full story 
of profits from Clover Valley 
Master breeding and reasonable 
1943 prices Write. 


CLOVER VALLEY POULTRY 
a 22 






FARM 


Indiana 






Ramsey, 











FOR MORE EGG5 


Hayes Bros. high produc- 
tion pullets in great de- 
mand, and our large hatch- 
try able to satisfy that demand, 20 varie- 
ties, sexed or non-sexed. Because of the 
oaat situation, cockerels also in demand. 





100% alive arrival guaranteed. 45,000 hatched 
daily. Fair de: ling. Prompt service, Low 
Prices. SPECIAL: Victory Selection—our 


choice—$5,95 per 100. Postpaid, 


HAYES BROS. HATCHERY 
17 Hayes Building Decatur, Illinois 


(HICKS: ) DaysTrial 








fa No mecd to Sak on any chicks 


fame take 
ay Unees ° fst hicks fuse 
5» prices. mPa alone Mo. A 
hissch Ui igcounts on earl pl Cc hie Banvel FRE 
UR STATE HATCHERY, Box 65 BUTLER, mo. 








Life Doesn’t End 
at Forty-five 


By B. E. WASHBURN, M. D. 


( CCURRING usually about the 
45th year, the menopause is the 
final cessation of menstruation. At 
this time, the menstrual bleeding 
may gradually diminish, it may stop 
abruptly, or there may occur one or 
more intervals, followed by normal 
menstruation, before the flow finally 
ceases. During this period, profuse 
bleeding, slight bleeding occurring 
more often than monthly, or the ap- 
parent reappearance of menstruation 
or of slight irregular bleeding after 
menstruation has been absent for 
many months are not normal. If any 
of these symptoms appear, the 
woman should go 
to her doctor for a 
thorough examina- 
tion. 

The normal 
changes that begin 
at the menopause 
take place in the 
genital organs. If 
a woman is in good 
health and has no disease of the 
uterus, the tubes, or the ovaries, the 
menopause should become establish- 
ed without marked general disturb- 
ance. In many cases, however, very 
annoying general symptoms appear, 
which may last for one or two years 
until the woman becomes adapted 
to the altered conditions. There may 
be headaches, nervous depression, 


| indigestion, and flushes of heat over 


the whole or part of the body, fol- 
lowed by sweating and a sensation 
of cold, as well as other functional 
disturbances. 


Treatment of menopause lies in 
the maintenance of general bodily 
and mental health. Recently scien 
tists have developed a number of 
drugs which replace the internal se- 
cretions of the generative organs 
and which may lessen or altogether 
relieve many of the symptoms men- 
tioned above. However, no one 


| should take them except under the 


directions of the doctor. Otherwise, 
more harm than good may result. 


A last word of warning: Among 
too many women there is a tendency 
to attribute any mental or physical 
disturbance appearing after the age 
of 35 to the “change of life,” as the 

-nopause is often called. Because 
of this, they ignore or neglect serious 
heart and kidney disease, cancer, 
fibroid tumors, and numerous func 
tional disturbances until it is too late 
for the doctor to give them relief or 
even to save their life. 








Bouquets to Vitamingo 


AS POPULAR as Bingo and as in- 
structive as Authors, our fascinat- 
ing new game, Vitamingo, makes nu- 
trition as simple as adding one and 
one. Not only that, it furnishes fun 
for all ages and a pleasant way for 
you and your family to learn what 
foods to eat. 


Order for 10 cents fro om iia De- 
partment, The Progressive Farmer, 
at office nearest you—Dallas, Mem- 
phis, Birmingham, Raleigh. Any one 
will serve you 
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helps Southern Farmers 
plan today for more profits tomorrow 


, VEN though you may have to get along with your present fence and 
~ buildings for the duration—you can start right now to plan for the 
improvements that will help you increase the cash income of your farm 
after the war. “A job well planned is half done.” So farmers who take time 
now to work out detailed plans for increasing the cash income of their farms 


will be ready to start improvements as soon as materials are available. 


Send for this free booklet! — “Planning the Farmstead for Greater 
Pleasure and Profit.” Written especially for Southern farmers, it’s just 
what you need to get started in planning the kind of farm you’ve always 


wanted. Just mail a postcard today! Here’s what this new book covers: 








IMPROVING FARM LAYOUT AND BUILDINGS 
~ Helpful suggestions on how to lay out 
farm units for efficiency and safety. Draw- 
ings show proper arrangement and con- 
struction of buildings and fences for easy 
accessibility, adequate maneuvering space, 
and more profitable operation. 


CONSTRUCTION PLANS for various money- 
making structures are illustrated and ex- 
plained, to enable you to select the best 
types for your farm. When you are ready, 
we will supply free working drawings for 
any of the buildings shown in the booklet. 


a 








““STEEL-CLAD’” STRUCTURES, with galva- 
nized steel roofing and siding, will help you 
make more moncy by protecting grain and 
livestock, and by reducing labor require- 
ments. You'll be surprised at their low cost 
and simplified construction, 


BUYING WAR BONDS is the surest way to 
finance improvements you'll want to make 
to your farm when the war is over. By 
investing your present profits in Victory, 
you'll have the cash to make the most of the 
post-war prosperity we're fighting to win. 





















be sure to specify U-S-S Tenneseal V- 
Drain Roofing leakproof, fire-resistant, 
economical, stays flat in any weather. 
And you can't beat U-S-S Steel Siding 
and Ceiling for weather resistance, low 
upkeep and good looks. 

Remember that plenty of good, strong 
fence makes diversified farming more 
profitable by controlling livestock and 
facilitating crop rotation. When 
steel fence is again plentiful, ask 
vour dealer to show you the 
quality features that have made 
U-S:S American Fence the favor- 
ite of the South. 


IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY 


Birmingham, Alabama 
United States Steel Export Company, 





TENNESSEE COAL, 


New York 
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Keep your farm buildings ship- 
~ shape for all-out food produc- 
tion! Your home, too! It’s easy 
with Certain-teed Roofing, 
Shingles and Building Products! 


They're ot rationed! They’re 
non-critical! And they're better 
than many scarce, war-needed 
materials for dozens of farm 
uses. Save money and time, 
too! Before you buy any roof- 
ing, siding, or building board, 
find out about Certain-teed. 
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First Line of Defense. se 
America’s Farm Front! 


Free! Farmer's Wartime Handbook 
of Non-Critical, Non-Priority Building 
Materials and Their Uses. 20 pages jam- 
packed with pictures and practical ideas 
for repairs and new building—the an- 
swer to your materials prob- 
lem. Rip out the coupon and 
send for your copy now! 





Dept. P-3, Certain-teed 
Products Corp., 120 S. 
LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 





— 


RUSH to me that big, FREE Handbook of 
farm building materials and ideas. 
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By L. A. 


Sometime during 
June I expect to 
make a second 
planting of the fol- 
lowing: pole snap- 
beans, pole butter- 
beans, bush butter- 
beans, beets, cu- 
cumbers, okra, 
table peas, peppers, squash, toma- 
toes. I will also make a third plant- 
ing of bush snapbeans and roasting 
ear corn; first planting of collards, 
followed with a second in late July 
or August. I will fertilize liberally 
where these follow earlier crops as 
well as where the ground is being 
planted the first time this season. 


The Kentucky Ex- 
periment Station 
finds that fairly 
good results in 
controlling the corn earworm may 
be obtained by clipping off the tips 
of the ears with shears or a sharp 
knife. Do this after pollination is 
completed and the silks begin to 
turn brown, which is about four to 
six days after the silk appears. Burn 
clipped portions as the eggs and 
worms will be in this material. 


To Control 
Earworm 


Keep on hand a 
Get Ready to few pounds of cry- 
Fight Insects olite, rotenone 

dust, arsenate of 
lead, or calcium arsenate to kill eat- 
ing insects. Unless 
fought vigorously, 
these pests often will ; 
completely destroy 
many vegetables. Di- 
rections for using 
may be had from the 
county agent, seed stores, and ex- 
perienced truck growers. 


For next year’s 
Start Compost garden, start a 
Heap Now compost heap now. 

A shady correr 
near. garden, if well drained, is a 
good place to locate it. Put on it all 
kinds of weeds, grass, leaves, un- 
used vegetables, and old stalks, or 
other refuse. Evenly distribute mate- 
rial, leaving top fiat. Add water 
to keep moist, but not soggy. After 
each layer six to eight inches deep, 
add a few inches of rich soil and 60 
pounds superphosphate, 60 pounds 
20 per cent potash, and 100 pounds 
fine limestone or 200 pounds com- 
plete commercial fertilizer. This 
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Store Properly to “Keep” Honey 


By W. A. 


Entomologist, Alabama Extension Service 


FINALLY got supers on my bees 
April 21. In spite of all the bad 
weather in early spring, most plants 
came into bloom on time. Tulip 
poplar, which is important in my 
section, was in bloom when the first 
supers were put on. Many other 


_ flowers that furnish nectar come 


into bloom in May. Some few honey 
plants, sour wood for example,.come 
into bloom later than June. How- 
ever, most of the surplus honey has 
been stored and cured by the first of 
July. In fact, it is dangerous to 
“rob” the bees much later than this. 
Of course an experienced. beekeep- 
er knows about how much honey 
the bees will need to go through the 
winter and leaves this much for 
them, even if he does not get any. 
Bees should never be “robbed.” 
Surplus honey can be taken off 
the hive any time after it has been 
capped or sealed. There are several 
reasons why it is better to remove 
surplus honey from the hive soon 
after it has been capped: 


Next 30 Days in the Garden 












NIVEN 












will. make most excellent fertilizer 
material for any crops. 

























Harvest onions 
This and when tops begin to 
That break over. Let 

them lie in the sun 
about half a day. Then cut off tops, 
not too close, and store in thin lay. 
ers in a dry, cool place. 

2. Renovate strawberry patch soon 
after picking is finished. First rake 
off the mulch. Then turn under two. 
thirds of the row from one side, 
leaving a strip of plants four to six 
inches wide. Thin out remaining 
plants to a distance of 8 to 10 inches, 
Apply fertilizer and keep free of 
weeds and grass throughout summer 
and fall. 

3. Do not bother to pull suckers 
from either roasting ear corn or field 
corn. This is a laborious job and 
will not increase the yield. 

°4. Blister beetles feed in swarms, 
They can be readily controlled by 
dusting or spraying with any of the 


poisons used for other garden pests, 


5. To prevent squash vine borer 
tunneling in the stems of the plant 
and killing them, spray with nicotine 
sulphate. Watch for the first appear. 
ance of the reddish brown colored 
eggs on the stem of the plant near 
the ground, giving first spray then. 
Repeat every two or three days for 
two weeks, getting it directly on the 
eggs. These eggs are laid by a moth 
and usually appear 
during May and June. 

6. Cultivate vege- 
tables and all other 
plants just often 
enough to kill weeds 
and grass and pre 
vent a crust from forming. 

7. Let Boysenberry and Young. 
berry plants, set this winter, trail on 
the ground until late next winter or 
early spring. Then tie to stakes or 
trellis wires. 


8. To make the garden more 
beautiful and at the same time se 
cure blooms, plant a few rows of 
flowers among the vegetables—zin- 
nias, nasturtiums, petunias, etc. 

9. For a good crop of fall Irish 
potatoes select the ground, plow 
thoroughly, and harrcw often 
enough to keep down weeds and pre 
vent a crust. 

10. To hasten germination of those 
seed that come up slowhy, sow 4 
few radish seed along with them. 




























1. Bees, like people, are inclined 
to loaf when food is most abundant 


2. Draw combs, that is, frames 
from which the honey has been & 
tracted, placed on the hive towafd 
the end of a honey flow, will often 
be re-filled. 


Many readers may not know how 
to extract honey from the comb. 
It may be. done by cutting the caps 
off with a hot knife and then pla 
ing the comb over a large, deep 
pan until the honey drains . 
Or use a clean flour sack or a cheese 
cloth bag and squeeze it out by hand 
All comb should be saved. 


Honey, if stored properly, will’ 
keep for a long time. Since, how a 
ever, exposed honey will take & 
water, during damp weather, am 
sour, it must be put in clean, tiga 
coitainers. Syrup buckets, ; 
jugs, or fruit jars may be used. © 
should be stored in a dry, W 
place. Do not put honey in the tf 
frigerator. Do not cook honey. 
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ULFAGUANIDINE 


(VETERINARY) 


Lederle 


Here is the drug you have long been 
looking for—a real cure for calf scours 
and black scours (necro), infectious en- 
teritis in swine. Extensive tests have 
demonstrated that it is unequalled in 
the treatment of these dangerous 
diseases. 


The cost of treatment per animal is 
moderate too, and you will prevent 
losses of valuable meat animals that 
could cost you many dollars. 


If any of your animals show signs of 
diarrhea, don’t delay—call your veter- 
inarian at once. He can tell you if your 
herd is infected and will prescribe 
Sulfaguanidine if needed. 


ANIMAL HEALTH IS OWNERS WEALTH 


a. 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES, INc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
A Unit of American Cyanamid Company 

















SOUTHLAND CHICKS 


~ Va. U. S. Approved Heavy Breeds 
HAMPSHIRES — BARRED ROCKS — WHITE ROCKS 

Bred Caperialiy. for Profitable Broilers and Layers. Direct 
from best New England Strains. 

i Va. U. S. Certified Large Type White Leghorns 
Each chick sired by an R. O. P. Wing Banded M 

Chicks that live and grow—Guarantee covers complete satisfaction first two en: 

Sexed or unsexed. Write fo for prices. 


TROUTVILLE POULTRY FARM, Inc., Box 56S, Troutville, Virginia 

























FE .... ==> chown STARTED r ULLET S 


Get BUSH'S AAA Started Pullets from selected Wonder- 74 g 














lay matings. Save feed, money, time, danger of first few 
WHY TAKE CHANCES 
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loss. Bush’s well feathered Started Pullets are 
hand-picked beauties — a real bargain! We brood and ship 
Lnousan 

With your films when you 
can get the benefit of 37 


ds weekly. FREE CATALOG on 26 breeds day-old 

pee <a Surplus Cockerels $4.95. Hurry — get our price list 

a Ones’ BUSH HATCHERY 117-F Clinton, Mo. 
Almost are useful that you 

years experience and world 

more EGGS more MEAT famous quality at this low 

fer Uncie Sam with price. 200 Fox-trained ex- 

HALL’S ice and finest workman- 

ship. Mail us a roll teday 


have a surplus of is just what some- 
body else wants. Turn your sur- 

together with 25¢ coin or 

CHICKS stamps. See how easy it 

We are still accepting 


plus into cash by offering it for sale 
is to have your films fin- 

orders to be filled in rotation se- 

d. Place your 


in the classified ads. 
ished by The Fox Company 
cording tc dafe 
erder for chicks now for shipment as 
soon as available. ~ 


age BROTHERS Garensey, tne. 
ingferd. Conn. 


HALL ‘S CHICKS 
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World's Largest Kodak Finishers 
Dept. P-F. San Antonio, Texas 





New Poultry Book 


Especially for the small 
raisers, who p7oduce 95 
per cent of all the 
South’s poultry and 
eggs, Poultry Produc- 
tion in the South is 
written by D. F. King, 
our-poultry editor and 
head of the poultry hus- 
bandry department at 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, and 
his co-author, S. L. Chesnutt, head of 
the agricultural education depart- 
ment at A.P.I. It is a practical, au- 
thoritative book you’ll read straight 
through and then refer to constantly. 

The book opens with a general 
discussion of poultry production in 
the South, and the outlook for fur- 
ther advances in future years, with 
vital statistics and charts. 

Characteristics of the most popu- 
lar breeds of poultry are described 
and practical ideas given to help se- 
lect a breed. The book then goes 
most practically into the business of 
“raising chickens.” 

Do you know how to choose hatch- 
ing eggs? What type brooder is best 
for your climate? What size laying 
house does your flock need? How 
can you feed for high production? 
How can you cull your flock? These 
are only a few of the questions the 
co-authors answer in everyday words. 

Symptoms of common poultry dis- 
eases and parasites are described, as 
well as means of control. If you’re 
interested in capons for market, 
there is a practical guide for capon- 
izing and managing. 

So far we haven’t even mentioned 
the 144 pictures and _ illustrations 
scattered liberally throughout the 
book, nor the suggestions for study. 

Poultry Production in the South 
sells for $2. Send orders to The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 





Free Building Plans 


HE following plans are offered 
free to residents of North Caro- 
lina only. Orders should be address- 
ed to David S. Weaver, extension 
agricultural engineer, Raleigh, N.C.: 
5535—Combination Crib and Granary for 
2,900 Bushels. 
5020—1,000-Bushel 
House. 
167-R—Standard Tobacco Barn With Brick 
Furnace. 

85—Plan for 4 Sizes of Silos. 

127-R—A Standard 100-Hen Laying House. 
Virginia readers may 
obtain free the plans 
listed below from C. 
E. Seitz, extension ag- 
ricultural engineer, Blacksburg, Va.: 


Sweet Potatu Curing 


Plans for 
Virginia 


B-2.11—Six-cow, one-row milking shed. 
F-1.11—Laying house for 135. birds. 
J-3.11—500-bushel sweet potato house. 
L-1.15—Bright tobacco barn for % acre. 
M-5.15—Small concrete trash burner. 
5600—14 x 20 one-room canning plant. 
N-5.11—Homemade fly trap. 
Note.—To al! persons outside Virginia 
there is a charge of 15 cents for each plan 
to cover cost of printing and handling. 


The following 
South Carolina plans may be 
Plans obtained without 

cost to South 
Carolina residents from C. V. Pha- 
gan, extension agricultural engi- 
neer, Clemson, S. C.: 


53—Water Your Victory Garden. 
55—Driers for Fruits and Vegetables. 
3—Hog Watering Trough. 
39—Binders and Combines—Care and 
Operation. 
5594—Tobacco Barn, 16 x 16. 
5528—Four-bin Granary (1,800 bushels). 





IMPORTANT NOTICE—Those wish- 
ing to use the building and equipment 
service should consult, wherever practical 
and wherever there’s a question as to 
which of two or three plans may be best, 
plan book in the county agent’s office. 











Where you'll find 
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Branches and Stocks of 


Machinery and Parts, 


Your Frick Branch or your Frick Dealer 
can best help keep your farm machinery 
working this season if you'll get: in touch 
with one of them NOW. See location of 
branches and stock points on map below: 
space does not permit showing the hundreds 
of Frick Dealers. 
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Frick Farm Machinery 
ineludes tractors, 
threshers, combines, 
peanut piekers, balers, 

‘ silo fillers, pick-up eut- 
) Lake Charles. La. ters, feed mills, saw 
Bie mills, engines and im- 

Ny oF ad plements. 


























LUCKY FOR US- 
Ours isa BURKS 
WATER SYSTEM 


With help hard to get-we're lucky 
tohave a BURKS System tosup 
ply water day and night. It’s help 
ing make more pork, more beef, 
more milk, more 
eggs to feed our country. 


BURKS system 


~are famous for long life, depend- 
ableservice,and forlargereapacity ‘ 
Only one moving part. Self prim- 
ing. Both deep well and shallow 
well systems. Save fora BURKS. 











System 
DECATUR PUMP CO., 28 Elk St., DECATUR, AL 
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Keep Them Fit!—Do Your Bit! 
Buy. War Bonds! 
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Around My 
Chicken Yard 


By D. F. KING 


gon waaay] 


; : Get rid of worms in livestock and poultry. 
Dip animals. Disinfect farm buildings. 





Poultryman, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


= Today, there is no time for ailing livestock. 


E ARE now experiencing the 

greatest demand for eggs, fry- 

ers, hens, and turkeys the world has 

ever known. The dried egg industry 

alone has increased in ‘three years 

from about 8 million pounds produc- 

ed in 18 plants, working a few 

months a year, to about 450 million 

pounds produced by 100 plants work- 

4 | ing three shifts each day. Be 

| Hatcheries and turkey producers : . : PS 

| So far have been unable to supply : 

| the demand for young stock. In 

| Georgia, for example, FSA families 

| built over 1,000 new brooder houses 

| and have produced over 7 million 

i broilers for market, an increase of 

170 per cent over 1942. According 

¢ ; to spring surveys, about 37 million 

7 is! fe # turkeys will be raised this year, the 

* Vee largest crop ever produced in this 
RO, PA. ;country. | 

Pr, ES i.| The fact that in January there 

S , al | were 487 million hens and pullets 

chmond, ; : on farms compared with a previous 

high record of 427 million in 1928, 
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“NEMA 


RM capsULes 





Pa. 


Ask your Druggist about Parke-Davis products for re- 
moval of various types of worms in livestock and poultry, 
and for general farm sanitation. 


Nema Worm Capsules, Nemazene Tablets and Kreso Dip No. 1 
are produced with exacting, scientific care. They are effective, 


Let's All Keep in There “Pitching” 
and we'll lick the Axis sooner than you think. 
You men in Overalls are doing a wonderful 
job to speed the Victory. vx yx vx On the 
farms, on the railroads, in the mines, in ship- 
yards, airplane, tank and ammunition plants 
.»» workers choose Crown and Headlight 
Overalls for protection, comfort and rugged 
wear on the job. Sanforized Shrunk.* They 
are the only overalls Certified by The United 
States Testing Company. 

"Residual Shrinkage less than 1% 


CROWN-HEADLIGHT 


indicates that the adage that chick- 
ens and gardens don’t mix might 
have to be changed, for we also have 
more gardens this year. 


Talking Turkey It is not too late to 


fed well, turkeys will be ready for 


months 
few turkeys can 





obtain day-old tur- | 
keys for the Christmas holidays. If | 


market when six | 
old. A} 


be pro fitably| 
grown for home| 
use by keeping | 


easy to use, and low in cost. The name Parke-Davis is your assur- 
ance of quality. You can depend upon it that the high standards set 
by these products will be maintained. Let them help you raise 
clean, healthy animals and birds. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLETS 


MAIL IN THE COUPON 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO., DETROIT, MICH., Animal Industry Division, Desk 16 


Send Free Booklets: [J Illustrated, helpful, worm booklet. [] Farm Sanitation book- 
let, illustrated. 


NAME...... PPTROS oes hec 











them completely | 
confined to an} 
outdoor chicken 
coop with a slat- 


DRUG STORES SELL PARKE-DAVIS PRODUCT 


SEE THEM THROUGH WITH SECURITY 


OVERALLS © TROUSERS © SHIRTS © INDUSTRIAL 








Machinery 
tractors, 





UNIFORMS * UNION MADE 
Has 


CINCINNATI © SAN FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO « DETROIT » NEW YORK 
IH WORLD WORKS IN CROWN & HEADLIGHT OVERALLS 





BILTRITE 


Rubber Heels 


WILL NOT SLIP «© WEAR LONGER 
* At Leading Shoe Rebuilders Everywhere * 





ee 


sf EXTRA COST ACCORDING TO piay 


GET FREE 
SAMPLES AT ONCE 
Don’t wait an- 
y other minute, 
Earnings up to $5.00 
a day or $45 a week 
possible. Be our Agents 
and make Quick money 
in Full or Spare time, 
Sell our famous line of 
Sweet Georgia Brown 
Hair Dressing, Face 
Powder, Bleach Cream, 
Incense, Curios, Jewelry, 
Perfumes. Two Big lines 
—50c and 25¢ goods. 
Sales made on sight..No 
experience needed. 
Write today for FREE 
SAMPLES and FREE 
Big Sample Case Offer, 


. VALMOR PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Michigan Ave., Dept.D-116 Chicago, lil. 


ted floor, as 
shown in draw- 
ing. One should 
allow at least 5 square feet of floor 
space for each bird. It takes 5 pounds 
of starting mash, 30 pounds of 
growing mash, and 35 pounds of 
grain to raise a 16-pound turkey. At 
present feed prices, this amounts to 
about $2.50. 








Now that’ most 
folks are through 
saving hatching eggs, the roosters 
should be disposed of. Fertile eggs 
do not keep nearly as well during 
warr: weather as infertile eggs and 
selling or eating the males will re- 
duce the feed bill. The same males 
should not be used next season. 


Roosters Out 


Late Chicks Chicks bought in 
June or later inthe 
summer should all be used as fryers. 
It is too late to start chicks and ex- 
pect to keep the pullets for layers. 
Pullets from late-hatched chicks 
grow slowly during the summer and 
fall and do not start laying until 
the following spring. 


Broiler Plants I am_ receiving 

many inquiries re- 
garding the planning of small broiler 
plants. In general, a room 15 feet 
wide and 20 feet long with a ceiling 
of at least 9 feet will accommodate 
3 starting batteries and 4 finishing 
batteries. This plant would allow one 
to start 350 chicks every two weeks 
and after 10 weeks have about 150 
2- to 2%-pound fryers for sale. Each 
of the fryers would have eaten 
around 6 pounds of broiler mash dur- 
ing the 10 weeks’ period. Steel chick- 
en batteries are hard to get now but 
some are using homemade wood 
units satisfactorily. 








7 Produce Your Share of 
“Eggs for Victory”’ 
The SECURITY Way! 


@ Throughout the Southeast, 
thousands of patriotic poultry 
raisers are following the tested 
SECURITY Feeding Pro- 
gram. They know, from actual 
experience, that SECURITY 
EGG MASH gives layers the 
nutritional help they need for 
“all out” egg production. 
You, too, will make no mis- 
take in “Seeing Them through 
on Security” ... to produce 
\& your quota, and more, of “Eggs 
.\, for Victory”! 
& r\ See your SECURITY Deal. 
er or write us today for FREE 
FOLDER on the simple, sure, 
easy-to-follow SECURITY 
Feeding Plan. 


CURITY 


2000 * Look for the Horseshoe on the Bag” 
SECURITY MILLS © Knoxville, Tennessee 
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13c a word 


CARS.-VA. EDITION 
$13 per inch 
Circulation 233,957 


Kentucky-Tennessee Edition—9c a word, $9.00 per inch; circulation 157,711. 
Georgia-Alabama-Florida Edition—l0c a * word, 


The Progressive Farmer, June 1943 


$10.00 per inch; circulation 201,214. 





“Where Progressive Farmeis Buy and Sell”” sie a cera 


MAIL ADS TO THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, RALEIGH, N. C. 


Mississippi-Arkansas-Louisiana Edition—l0c a word, $10.00 per inch; circulation 198,856, 
Texas Edition—1l0c a word, $10.00 per inch; circulation 1 198,804. 


ALL FIVE EDITIONS 
$45 per inch 


Circulation 997,598 

















FARMS FOR SALE 


Strout’s Big Farm Catalog! 100 pages describing 
894 properties in 18 states from Maine to Florida and 
west to the Mississippi—many pictures, rock-bottom 
prices. Write today for this money-saving, time-sav- 
ing book. Free. Strout Realty, 255-YS 4th Ave., 
New York City. 





Want to Buy Farm and Timberlands. 
Elliot S. Pool, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


Describe fully. 





Louisiana 


Highlands of Southwestern Louisiana — Choice cut- 
over land offerings. Low prices, convenient terms, Sell 
caucasian (White) race only. For descriptive book write 
Long-Beil Farm Land Corporation, 890 R. A. Long 
Bidg., Kansas City, Missouri. 





Virginia 
Hundreds of Farms — Free Catalog. 
Chase City, Virginia. 


VEGETABLE PLANTS 


NOTICE:—IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation 
charges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘‘prepaid 
price’’ in his ad. This rule shall govern trans- 
actions between our plant advertisers and buyers. 


Belt Realty, 

















Certified Potato Plants Red, Yellow Porto Rico, 
Nancy Halls, Early Triumph, $1.50 thousand. Red Vel- 
vet, $2.00 thousand Nigger Killers, 40c hundred, $3.00 





thousand Tomatoes, wilt resistant Marglobe, Break- 
O'day. Baltimore, Stone, I *hards, Rutgers, Bonny 
Best, 50c hundred, $1.50 thousand. Pepper: California 


Wonder, Ruby King, Pimiento Sweet, Long Slim Cay- 
enne, Large Red Cherry Hot, 50¢ hundred, $1.50 thou- 
sand Eggplants: Florida High Bush, Black Beauty, 
50c hundred, $1.50 thousand. Cabbage Plants, 500, 
$1.00; 1,000, $1.50 Collards, $1.00 thousand. Hun- 
dreds prepaid, thousands not prepaid. Dewey Crosby, 
Grabam, Georg ia. 








Government “inspected and treated Red and Yellow 
Skin Porto Rico, Nancy Halls, and Early Triumph 
Potato Plants, $1.50 thousand. Marglobe, Break-O'’day, 
Pritchard, Rutgers, Stone Tomato Plants, $1.50 thou- 
sand. California Wonder, World Beater, Ruby King, 
Pimiento Sweet Peppers, Red Chili, Large Red Cay- 
enne, Long Slim Cayenne hot Peppers; Florida High 
Bush and Black Beauty Eggplants, 40¢ hundred prepaid, 








$1.50 thousand not prepaid. Can fill large orders 
promply. L. Sc. Page, Graham, Georgia. 

Millions of Plants—Cabbage: Charleston, Marion 
Market, Early and Late Flat Dutch, Copenhagen, 
Jerseys. Cabbage Collards. Onions: Bermuda, Prize- 
taker. Tomatoes: Marglobe, Rutgers, Baltimore, 


sown from certified seed—500, $1.25; 
1,000, 00 postpaid. 1,000, $1.50, express collect. 
Potatoes: Nancy Hall, Porto Rico. California Wonder, 
Cayenne Hot Pepper—500, $1.75; 1,000, $3.00 post- 
paid. 1,000, $2.50 express collect. T. R. Cobb & Son, 
Franklin, Virginia. 


Stone, Earliana, 








Millions Vegetable Plants — Cabbage: Wakefields, 
Flat Dutch, Copenhagen, Golden Acre, Ballhead. To- 
mato: Rutgers, Marglobe, Baltimore, Stone. 
Cabbage Collard, Onion, Lettuce—300, 75c; 500, $ 
1,000, $2.00 postpaid. Expressed, $1.50 tl nd 


Vegetable Plants 


“*Treated’’ Nancy Halls, Porto m ted. WwW hite Yam Pota- 
to Plants — 100, 40c; 300, $1.0 $1.50; 1,000, 
$3.00. Tomato — 50, 50c; 100, Eggplant, Sweet 
Pepper, Hot—35c dozen; ‘Cabbage—100, 35c; 
300, 75e; 500, $1.25. Scarlet Sage, Snap Dragon, 
Postpaid and guaranteed. Mrs. H. 


Asters, 35¢ dozen. 
S. Fisher, Hebron, Virginia 








Millions of Copenhagen, Jersey Flats, Danish, Charles- 
ton, Marion Market Cabbage; Marglobe, Stone, Prit- 
chard, Baltimore Tomato Plants — 300, . 
$1.75; 1,000, $2.50 postpaid. Express, $1. 50 thousand. 
All ae plants. Potatoes and Peppers—100, 40c; 1,000, 
$3.00 postpaid. Express, $2.00 thousand, charlie 
Joyner, Franklin, Virginia. 





All varieties Cabbage, Tomato, Lettuce, 
Broccoli, Beet—300, 75c; 500, $1.25; 1,000 
paid. Expressed, 5,000, $7.50.. 
Pepper, Onion, Brussel Sprout—100, 40c; 500, $1.75; 
1,000, $3.00... Cauliflower, 100, $1.00 postpaid. Good 
plants guaranteed. Mrs. Julia Lankford, Franklin, Va. 


Collard, 
$2.00 post- 
Potatoes, Sweet, Hot 





Cabbage: Jerseys, Charleston, Flat Dutch, Copen- 
hagen, Danish Ballhead. Tomatoes, leading varieties, 
wilt resistant—300, 90c; 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.00 post- 
paid. Express, $1.50 per thousand, 10,000, $12.50. 
Peppers, 50c hundred; $4.00 per thousand. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed, Irvin Blythe, Franklin, Va. 





Tomato Plants: Rutgers, Marglobe, Pritchard, Balti- 
more, $1.50 thousand. California Wonder Peppers, $2.00 
thousand or 40¢c hundred. Hot Peppers: Hungarian 
Wax. Long Cayenne, Chili, same price. Cabbage: All 
Season, Copenhagen, Wakefields, $1.50 thousand. Whole- 
sale Plant Company, Quitman, Ga. 





Vegetable Plants 


Potato Plants. Good strong, well rooted plants. Porto 
Ricos, $1.90 per thousand delivered by mail. Norton 
Yams, $2.40. Sam Stegall, Marshville, N. C. 





Potato, Tomato and Pepper Plants—Write for prices. 
American Plant Company, Alma, Q 


NURSERY STOCK 


Sell Fruit Trees—Farmers and others wanted to sell 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees. Good side line. Perma- 
nent Jot Ask for particulars, Concord Nurseries. Dept. 
25, Concord, Georgia 











Bulbs 


Free for 90 days, 100 plump Gladioli Bulbs, guaran- 
teed to bloom. Send 25¢ for packing, cleaning and 
parcelpost. Name two flower friends.. Colonial Flower 
Farm, Route 3, Richmond, Virginia. 





Flowers 
Dahlias—Fifteen large assorted or Twelve large labeled 


to color or Eight Giant labeled or Six Prize Winners. 
$1.00. Gladiolus, 200 blooming size, 100 large or 50 
extra large, $1.00. List free, add 10 exchange on checks. 
C,. A, Dobbs, Gainesville, Ga. 





Large prize winning Chrysanthemums—white,  yel- 
low, pink, lavender, varigated, cream, red—20 plants, 
$1.40. Button, Daisy, spoon type, 20, $1.00. Silver 


Floral Garden, Cuthbert, Ga 





Early and late varieties 
Collard, 
1,000, 


Cabbage, Lettuce, Tomato, 
Broccoli, Beet Plants—200, 60c; 500, $1.25 
$2.25 postpaid. Express collect, $1.50 thousand. 
Onion, Peppers, Sweet Potato—100, 40c; 500. $1.65; 
1,000, $3.00. Cauliflower—100, $1.00; 500, $4.50. Vir- 
ginia Plant Farm, Courtland, Va. 





Certified Potato Plans — Red, Yellow Porto Ricos, 
$1.50 thousand. Tomato Plants — Stone, Marglobe, 
Pritchard, Break-O’day, Bonny Best, $1.50 thousand. 
: Ruby King, California Wonder Sweet, Cayenne 
Hot, 50e hundred, $1.50 thousand. _Watis Crosby, 
Graham, Georgia. 


PAY ON ARRIVAL — Sweet Potato Plants, well 
rooted, ready to grow. 2,000 bushels seed bedded. 
Free growing guide. ‘ancy Halls and Porto Ricos, 
a $1. 50; 1,000, $2.50; 5,000, $12.00; 10,000 and 

ver, $2.25 per thousand. ‘Satisfaction guaranteed. 

DIXIE PLANT FARM, Sharon, Tennessee. 











All varieties Cabbage, Tomato, Collard, Lettuce, 
Broccoli, Beet Plants — 100, 35e; 500, $1. 25: 1,000, 
$2.00 postpaid. Express collect, $1.50 thousand. Onion, 
Peppers, Potato—100, 40c; 300, $1.00; 1,000, $3.00. 
Caulifiower, $1.00 hundred. Emmett Griffin, Courtland, 
Virginia. 





Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, erly Triumph, Banana 
Yam Pctato Plants—500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.75; 10,000, 
$16.50. Marglobe, Bonny Best, ‘ee Stone Tomato 
Plants, mixed orders—500, 80c; 1,000, $1.25. W. H. 


Morris & Son Plant Farms, Route 4, Baxley, Ga. 





Vegetable Plants — 250 Acres for 1943 — Cabbage, 
Onion, Tomato, Cauliflower and Sweet Potato Plants. 
Wire. Phone or Write for wholesale prices. We are 
oldest and largest growers in the state... J. P. Coun- 
eill Company, Franklin, Virginia. 





Sweet Pepper: Ruby King, California Wonder; Porto 
Rico Potate—300, $1.25; 500, $2.00; 1,000, $3.50 post- 
paid. Snowball Caulifiower, $1.00 per hundred. Good 
plants guaranteed. Joyner’s Plant Farm, Franklin, Va. 





Plants—Cabbage: Jersey, Charleston, Marion Market, 
Copenhagen, Early and Late Flat Dutch. Onions: Prize- 
taker, Bermuda. Tomatoes from certified seed: Mar- 
globe, Rutgers, Baltimore, Stone, Earliana—500, $1.25; 
1,000, 2.00 postpaid. 1,000, $1.50 express collect. 
Pepper: California Wonder. Potatoes: Nancy Hall, 
Perto Rico—500, $1.75; 1,000, $3.00 postpaid, Express, 
100, $2.50 collect. Cobb's Plant Farm, Franklin, 
Virginia. 





Cabbage: Jersey, Charleston, Copenhagen, Marion 
Market, Flat Dutch early and late. Tomatoes sown 
from certified seed: Marglobe, Rutgers, Baltimores, 
2 x Ve 500, $1.25; 1,000, 
aerees, $1.50 thousand calheet: 

Potatoes. Porto Rico, Nancy Hall—500, $1.75; 
1.000, "$s. 00 postpaid. Express 1,000, $2.50 collect. 
Herman Cobb, Franklin, Va. 





Certified Potato Plants: Red Velvet, Nigger Killer, 
2.25 thousand; Red, Yellow Porto Rico, Early Triumph, 
$1.50 thousand. Pepper: California Wonder, Ruby King, 
Hot Cayenne, Hot Chili; Eggplant, Black Beauty, $1.25 
thousand; hundred, 35¢. Tomatoes: Break-O'day, Mar- 
globe, Bonny Best, New Stone, Great Baltimore, Red 
Rock, $1.00 thousand; 300, 65c. J. L. Sellers, Graham, 
Georgia. 





Marglobe, Baltimore, Bonny Best and Stone Tomato 
Plants — 500, $1.10; 1,000, $2.00. Ruby King, Cali- 
fornia eee World Beater, Pimiento and Hot Pepper 
—500, $1. $2.00 thousand: or 40c per hundred. Egg- 
plants j fey price as pepper. All plants above prepaid. 
Express collect, Tomato, $1.50 thousand; Pepper and 
Eggplants, $1.7 75 thousand. R. Chanclor, Pitts, Ga. 


Cabbage Plants: Wakefields, Copenhagen, Flat Dutch, 
Savoy, Ballhead; on te Lettuce, Collard, Broccoli, 
Beet— B5e; 5 $1.50; 1,000, $2.50 postpaid. Ex- 
pressed, $1.50 geet Caulifiower, 100, $1.00. Pota- 
to, Sweet, Hot Pepper, Onion, Brussel Sprout—300, 
$1.25; 500, $1.75; 1,000, $3.50 postpaid. Satisfaction 


guaranteed. Fairview Plant Farm, Franklin, Va. 


GHADE A SWEET POTATO PLANTS—The Famous 
Tennessee Nancy Halls or Louisiana A gy’ Skin 
Porto Rico—500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50: 0, $11.25. 
Good plants and safe arrival pti 

TENNESSEE VALLEY PLANT FARM 
ron, Tennessee. 











Vegetable Plants—Choicest varieties Cabbage and 
Collard: Tomato: Certified Marglobe, Stone, Rutgers, 
Baltimore—300, $1.00; 500, $1.50; 1.000. $2.25 pre- 
paid. Express collect, 5,000, $8.50. Sweet, Hot Pep- 
pers— $1.50; 500, $2.00; 1, $3.50 prepaid. 
Plants new ground. grown for profitable planting. Maple 
Grove Plant Farms, sPrapklin, Va. 


Potato Plants: Improved Porto Rico, Old Time Boons, 
Louisiana Copper Skins and Early Triumphs, $2.50 thou- 
sand. Grown from hand selected, certified treated seed. 
Orders shipped same day received. Add 25c for postage, 
10c exchange on checks. C. A. Dobbs, Gainesville. Ga 


Improved Copper and Red Skin Porte Rico Potato 
Plants from eolected seed. .¥ By, ea last year 
333 1/3 bushels per acre. $1,6 r thousand. Count 
and quality guaranteed ealie Plant Co., Alma. Ga 














Tomato Plants — Millions large, 
grown from best seed, no disease. Master Marglobes, 
Baltimores, Break-O'Days, $1.50 thousand. Roots 
mossed, fresh delivery and satisfaction guaranteed 
Stokes Plant Co., Fitzgerald, Ga. : 


Nice Quality, open field grown Plants — Tomatoes, 
1,000, $2.00; Potatoes, 1,000, $2.50; Pepper, 1,000, 
$2.50; Cabbage, 1,000, $2. 60. ‘All orders given personal 
attention. Properly moss packed. Moss Plant Farm, 
Franklin, Virginia. 


stocky, new land 








Millions Vegetable Plants — Cabbage: Wekecele and 
Dutch; Tomato: Baltimore, Stone, Marglobe—500, 
1,006, $1.75. Potatoes and Peppers—500. $2.50; 
$3.75. All prepaid. Walter Burgess Co., 
Virginia. 


1. ‘ooo: 
Franklin, 





All Varieties Cabbage. Collard and Tomato Plants 
by prepaid mail—300, 75c:; 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.00. 
By express not prepaid, $1.50 per thousand. Nice 
plants, prompt service. Valdosta Plant Co., Mentone, 
Alabama. 





Nice Vegetable Plants—Cabbage: Wakefield and Dutch; 
Tomato: Stone, Baltimore, Marglobe—506, $1.25; 1.000, 
$1.75. Potatoes and Peppers—500, $2.50; 1,000, $3.75. 
All prepaid. Evergreen Plant Farm, Courtland, Va. 





Tomato Plants: Baltimore, Rutgers, Marglobe, grown 
on new land—$1.50 thousand. Large stock, well root- 
ed, moss packed. Satisfaction guaranteed. Pitts Plant 
Company, Fitzgerald, Ga. 


Cabbage, Collards, Tomatoes — 500, $1.00; 1,000, 
$1.50. Pepper—500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50. All postpaid 
Lewiston Plant Farm, Lewiston, Georgia. 








Tomato and Cabbage Plants—$1.50 thousand. Potato, 
Pepper and Eggplants, $2.00 4 thousand. Good 
plants. Dorris Plant Co., Valdosta, Ga. 





Porte Rico Potato Plants, $1.75 per~thousand de- 
livered by mail. Norton Yams, o-*. Cash with 
order. Stegall Co., Marshville. N. C. 


Potato Plants — Porto Rico, Naney Hall. Early 
Triumph, Southern Queen, $2.00 thousand prepaid. Mrs. 
J. F. Puneh, Newton, North Carolina. 








Wanted One Million Potato Plants—Wire how many 
you can ship, what kind and best price. H. F. Hardy, 
La Grange, North Carolina. 


Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, Early Triumph, Georgia 
Bunch, Spanish—$3.00 per thousand postpaid C. C. 
Taylor, Maiden, N. C. 


Certified Plants—Porto Rico Potato, $1.50 thousand 
Tomato Plants, $1.10 thousand. Vernon Plant Company, 
Alma, Georgia. 


Schrocr’s Better Plants. 
kinds of vegetable plants. 
dosta, Georgia. 











Write for prices on all 
Schroer Plant Farms, Val- 





Anyone interested in Trucking Plants for May and 
June see or write—J. G. Joyner & Son, Franklin, Va. 


Middleton Farm, Alma, Ga. Porto. Rico and Early 
Triumph Potato Plants, $1.25 per thousand. 


Porto Rico Potate Plants—Millions inspected—5,000, 
$5.00. Bristel Plant Company, Bristol, Ga 











SEEDS 


Austrian Winter Peas, Hairy Vetch, 
Rye Grass, Fulgrain and Victorgrain Oats, Beardless 
Barley, Hardired and Redheart Wheat. Write for 
wholesale list. Farmers Feed & Seed Company, Chester- 
field, South Carolina. 


Mixed Cow Peas, 





Beans 

Soybeans — Rlecleaned, 
$2.40; ‘okios, 2.50; 

Clemsons and’ Biloxies, 


per bushel, Wood's Yellow 8. 
Arksoys and Hermans, $2.75 
$3.25. F.0.B. Rocky Boast, 





Baby Chicks 
BRISTOL CHICKS 


VIRGINIA- a S. APPROVED, PULLORUM 
ESTED CHICKS. 
Barred hous. White Rocks, Rhode Island 
Reds, Hampshires, Buff Orpingtons, White 
Giants and Dark Cornish. Certified White 
Leghorns. 
Early Chicks Pay BEST Dividends. 


BRISTOL cues HATCHERY 
BRISTOL, IRGINIA-TENNESSEE 





Free Boo k—* “How to Manage Poultry for Extra War 
time Profits’’ will help you raise summer and fall chicks, 
Increasing demand for food means big opportunity 
especially with Davis fast growing, even feathering, 
early maturing chicks. Our low prices save you mo 
All leading breeds sexed or unsexed. 
Write for Free book today. 
16, Ramsey, Indiana 


Prompt. delivery. 
Davis Poultry Farm, Rt. 





Raise more summer and fall chicks for meat or eggs, 
Free book on wartime poultry Management will help 
you. Salem ‘‘Championship Breeding’’ means fast 
growth, early maturity, heavy production. Choice of 
leading money-making breeds, sexed or unsexed at re- 
markably reasonable prices. Write today for Free book 
and prices. Prompt delivery. Salem Hatchery, Box 
21, Salem, Indiana. 





Help produce needed food—make good profits rais- 
ing DuBois chicks this summer and fall. Fast growth, 
high livability—early maturity breeding gets them in- 
to early production. Government supported prices as- 
sure your profits. Our low chick prices save you money. 
Sexed or unsexed chicks, 21 breeds, prompt delivery. 
Write Dubois County Hatchery, Box 670, Huntingburg, 
Indiana. 





Extra Profits this year raising summer and fall 
chicks for meat or eggs. ‘ood is needed and govern- 
ment supported prices assure a profit. Conrad's chicks. 
sexed or unsexed, bred for fast growth, early maturity, 
and livability will help you save time, get earlier pro- 
duction, Our reasonable prices save you money. Write 
Ey Jackson County Hatchery, Box 16, Seymour, 
ndiana, 





Buy U. 8S. Approved — Pullorum- Controlled chicks 
from Martin’s—an R.O.P. 





; .. A . . breeding farm and _hatehery. 

North Carolina. G. W. Sexton. Your choice of big White Leghorns; Barred, White 

Rocks; Reds; New Hampshires; White Wyandottes; 

Cane Buff Orpingtons; Dark Cornish. Hatched right—priced 

tight. Liberal guarantee. Write for description and 

Large Green Cane, good lengths, No. 129-16. $15.0" | prices. Martin’s Ramsey Hatchery, Box 2, Ramsey 
thousand stalks. W. W. Williams, Quitman, Ga. Indiana. 

RIVERSIDE CHICKS—U. S. APPROVED—Barred 

Cotton Rocks, White Rocks, R. I. and New Hampshire 

Reds, and all other popular breeds. Hatching 

Pure Stoneville B-2 Cotton Seed, $1.50 bushel. W thousands weekly all Summer and Fall. Send for 


W. Williams, Quitman, Georgia. 





Crotalaria 


Giant Striatta Crotalaria. Much better and cheaper 
than peas and soybeans for soil building—$11.00 per 100 
pounds. Sacrificing the price to wind-up the season 
immediately. Only limited amount left. Rush your 
orders. Stegall Company, Marshville, N. C. 


Kudzu 


Farmers, Cattlemen, Dairymen, grow kudzu. Pro- 
duces up to 4 tons or more per acre of choicest feed every 
year, no crop failures. One planting lasts lifetime. 
No pest, easily eradicated. No cultivation after first 
year. A legume, rebuilds poor land, stops washes. 
Qualifies for Government Soil Conservation Payments, 
Write for ‘‘Facts About Kudzu’’ and prices on choicest 
2-3 year crowns. The Kudzu Farms, Barnesville, Ga. 








Lespedeza 


Lespedeza Sericea does well sown in May and June. 
Write for bulletin and bargain seed prices. Sericea 
Growers’ Association, Mt. Gilead, North Carolina. 





Extra No. 1 Scarified Sericea Lespedeza Seed, $17.50 
per 100 pounds. Stegall Co., Marshville, N. C. 





Peas 


Sound Mixed Seed Cowpeas, lots 10 bushels upwards 
t $4.10. Prompt shipments. Supply limited. William 


Catalog and Prices. 
RIVERSIDE HATCHERY, Box 105C, Knoxville, Tens, 





Uncle Sam wants your help. Raise summer and fall 
chicks to meet rising demand for food—earn big profits 
assured by government supported minimum prices. Cash 
in on Seymour’s sound breeding for meat or eggs. Your 
choice of all leading breeds—sexed or unsexed. Our 
big volume makes possible low prices—prompt delivery. 
Write today. Seymour Hatchery, Box 54, Seymour, Ind. 





Neuhauser Royal Mating Chicks, 200-335 Fv 
Pedigree sired. Hatched from large eggs, 24-30 ounces 
per dozen. S. Approved, Pullorum Tested. Bit 
sturdy chicks from breeders fed a vitamin raticn 
Leading breeds. Sexed Chicks. Reasonable farmer 
prices. Free circular. Write Neuhauser Hatcneries, 
Ine., Box C, Napoleon, Ohio. 


Griffith Chicks bred 25 years. 
aio maturing broilers. 





Make extra profitable 

Immediate delivery. 
e Big Type White Leghorns $9.50 
Barred, W! hite Rocks; Reds; Wyandottes; Orpingtons; 
Leg-Rox $9.50. Free Catalog. Griffith’s Hatchery, 
Box 404-E, Fulton, Missouri. 


Stouffer’s Chicks. Bloodtested, Inspected Fiocks. 
White, Brown Leghorns; Rocks; Wyandottes; ome 
tons. Also sexed chicks. Get complete prices. 
Assorted, $9.45 Lights, $8.45; Leghorn Cockerels, rid 
Collect. Sadie Stouffer Hatchery, Waddams Grove, Ill. 


Bush’s money-making AAA Chicks; 20 breeds: thoa- 
sands weekly; limited time; Ne yy broiler cockerels. 
$4.95 up; sexed pullets, $14.90 up; big English White 
Leghorn ‘started pullets to 4 we, $29.95 up, Free 











Gibbes, Columbia, 8. C. catalog, Bush Hatchery, Clinton, Missouri. 
|... Big Barron English White Leghorns—AAA_ chick. 
POULTRY AND EGGS $10.10; pullets, $16.95; cockerels, $3.25. _ Prepaid 
Two-weeks pullets, $20.95; four weeks, $27.95. collet. 
Pedigree sired. Money-back guarantee. Heiman’ 


Baby Chicks 


TRAIL’S END LABORATORY BLOOD 
TESTED CHICKS 
From high egg blooded breeders that live and pro- 
duce results, Leghorns, Rocks, Reds, Broiler 
Chicks. Best blood lines in the United States in- 
troduced through years of our breeding program 
Make extra profits by buying our strong, and healthy 
high egg bred chicks. PLEASE WRITE FOR LOW 
PRICES, FREE RECORD OF RESULTS, TRUE 
FACTS. Straight run or sexed chicks. 
CHICKS $7.95 PER 100. AND UP. 
COCKERELS $3.95 PER 100 AND UP 


TRAIL’S END POULTRY FARM 


Goronsville, Virginia. 





Let “‘Chicks of Distinction’’ from U.S.-Indiana Ap- 
proved, Pullorum-Tested flocks help you produce more 
meat and eggs to meet today’s demand. Save time with 
these big husky, better bred, high producing chicks. 
Your choice of highly profitable Barred Rocks, White 
Rocks, Big English Type White Leghorns, Black Giants, 
and 14 other popular breeds. Save money on our low 
prices on sexed or straight run chicks. Free guide and 
catalog helps you raise better pullets or broilers. Write 
todas. Heizer’s Quality Hatchery, Dept. 18, New Albany, 
ndiana. 





Do Your part to meet growing food shortage. 
more Carney chicks this summer and fall. Government 
supported prices assure fair profits. Carney breeding 
for fast growth, early maturity, means quick turnover. 
Lew prices on sexed or unsexed chicks — all leading 
breeds—-save you money. Write today for Free Book on 
wartime poultry management. Carney Hatchery, Box 
35, Shelbyville, Indiana. 


Raise 





Helm’s Hens hold Four World's Records. Officially 
Pullorum Tested, Government Approved. Hatching 
year around. Helpful bulletins, Helm’s Hatchery, 


Paducah, Kentucky. 





Hatchery, Deepwater, Missouri. 


BUNCH CHICKS—BEST EVER—Outstanding broil- 
er and laying breeds. U.S. Approved and Pullorum 
Controlled. Hatching thousands weekly. Prices 
most reasonable. Write 

BUNCH HATCHERY 
Box 871, Statesville, N. ¢ 








Limited time; thousands weekly; 20 breeds; surplus 
cockerels, $4.95 up. White Leghorn Started Pullets. 
$29.95 up. Price catalog free. Squaredeal Hatchery. 
Springfield, Missouri. 


Ohio-U, 8. Approved Chicks—14 years bloodtestins. 
We specialize in White Rocks for eggs and meat 
Hatching entire year. Wilford’s Hatchery. Elyria. ® 

° 


Midseason prices; limited time; 20 breeds, $4.95 0) 
Day old pullets, $14.90; started pullets, $29.95 up. Cali 
log free. Thompson Hatchery, Springfield, - Missourl. 

cullen 


Colonial Chicks — World’s Largest Capacity mea 
Lowest Prices. Leading _ breeds. atalog Free 
Colonial Poultry Farms, Cullman, Ala. 














U. 8S, Approved, Pullorum Controlled Chicks. 
choice of eighteen breeds. Write Jones Hatchery, Gall 
tin, Tennessee. 





Leghorns 


250-350 Pedigreed Sired Big Type Egg-Bred we 
Leghorn Pullets, $15.50; Cockerels, $4.00. Four = 
Old Pullets, $28.00. 95% Sex Guaranteed. 


Leghorn Farm, Windsor, Missouri. 
———— rl 


Plymouth Rocks 


Hatehing Eggs—Prize winners—Barred and Whilé 
Rocks—15, $1.50; 30, $2.50 delivered, Edward Robi 
son, Lexington, Virginia. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 








Peafowl 


eT —Peahens. For Sale—Peacock in full plum- 
Ss. H. Brown, Conway, Cc. 


LIVESTOCK 














Dogs 
Puppies, also Supplies—what do you need? Books 
cured pictures, — 108 recognized breeds, 
35c. Royal Kennels, Chazy, N. Y. 





Rat Terrier Pups. Bred for Crusaders 


Kennels, Stafford, Kansas. 


Pedigreed Collies. 


ratters. 





H. H. Amos, Farmville, Virginia. 


Rabbits 











* Standard Rabbit Journal, Milton, Pa. Three years, 
Berkshires $1.00; sample, Dime 
Registered Big Type Berkshires — Prince Leader 
blood. Berry Hill Farm, Orange, Virginia. MISCELLANEOUS 
—— 
Berkshires — Be 2 C age Spring Pigs. 
t Farm, South Boston, Va 
Maplehurs Agents—Salesmen 
7 Want Pleasant Work in a business of your own? Good 
Durece Jerseys profits selling over 200 widely advertised Rawleigh 
Thirty-six years breeder Shorter-Legged Durocs. home/farm necessities. Pays better than most occupa- 
Literature. Bred Gilts, Sows, Boars. Huston’s. tions. Hundreds in business 5 to 20 years or more! 
Americus. Kansas. Products—equipment on credit. No experience needed 
—— to start—we teach you how. Write today for full par- 
Registered Duroes — Short legs, blocky, full hams. ticulars. Rawleigh Co., Dept. F-145-PGF, Richmond, 
Pigs, Bred Gilts. Cortner Brothers, Haley, Tenn. Virginia. 


Essex 
Registered Essex Pigs for sale. 
hawk, North Carolina. 


Poland-Chinas 


Mack Norris, Toma- 








Registered Black Medium Type Pigs, $20.00. Mce- 
Mahan Brothers, Sevierville, Tennessee. 
Registered Pigs, Bred Sows, Gilts. Joseph Page, 


Marietta, North Carolina. 





Registered Spotted Poland-Chinas. 
Sevierville, Tennessee, 


Fox Brothers, 


{f you can sell five big bottles of delicious Flavoring 
and a beautiful cake plate for only 99c, and’over 200 
other fast selling special deals and daily used items. 
making big profits. then write today to Ideal Products, 
Waxahachie, Texas. 





Free Samples, Free Samples, Free Sample Case. Send 
name and address for plan. You can make $7 on first 
deal. Men or women. No‘experience needed. Keystone. 
the old Reliable Company, Dept. DF2, Memphis, Tenn. 





Fast sell- 
Send 
2753 


Agents—Big line including food products. 
ing premium and bargain deals. Low prices. 
card for big outtit offer with gift. Ho- Ro-Co, 
Dodier, St. Louis, Missouri. 





Spotted Poland-Chinas 


World’s Champion Herd, World’s Champion Boars— 


Free $5.85 Agents Outfit — according to plan — Full 
size packages medicines, cosmetics. Free samples. Write 
for proposition. Memphis Mail Order House, Dept 
4DF, Memphis, Tennessee. 





Registered, Guaranteed, Immuned, Boars, Bred Gilts. 
Pigs all Ages, Easy Feeding. Penothiazine, 
New Government Discovery. Worms hogs, sheep, and 


poultry. Given in Dry Feed or Slop. One pound treats 
96 twenty-five pound pigs. 48 fifty pound pigs. 33 lambs. 
800 head poultry. One pound, $1.25; Five pounds. $6.00 
ten pounds bulk, $11.00, postpaid. 
Mineral Mixtures Drugs. 


Folder on Feeds 
Direct from factory to you. 











4ll information on request. Wilt Farms. Hillsboro 
Indiana. 
Inglenook, Nashville, Ga. Featuring Champion 
Chinas, Essex-Duroc (rosses—blocky, prolific. 
Tamworths 
Tamworth Boars, all ages; unrelated pairs. Forest 
Home Farm, Mineola, Missouri. 
Guernseys 


High-grade 
yearlings past. 


Guernsey Heifers, under one year and 
Also springer heifers. Special price 





on four. Fred Chandler, Chariton, Iowa. 
Herefords 

For Sale—Registered Hereford Herd Bulls—Highest 

qality. E. D. Davis, Jr., Crozet. Virginia. 





Polled Herefords 
Investigate the Merits of 
td LED HEREFORDS 
Naturally hornless, hardy, early maturing, profitable 
beef cattle. Ask for Free illustratec booklet. 
AMERICAN POLLED HEREFORD ASSN. 
$14 Old Colony Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 





Holsteins 
Highest Trade-In Vaiue. In the end, most cows are 
sold by the pound. Why not keep Holsteins? They are 
heaviest producers during active years—they sell for 





most when done. Write for literature. Box 2105. Hol- 
sein-Friesian Association, Brattleboro, Vermont. 
Shorthorns 


Want Bigger Packer Checks? Raise Shorthorns. In- 
crease Your Profits by Breeding Shorthorn Cattle. They 
are unrivaled in their ability to Outgain and Outweigh 
any other breed of cattle on earth. Send for our Free 
illustrated booklet, ‘‘Farm Security with Shorthorns,”’ 
that tells how Shorthorns respond to greater war time 
demands for More Meat and Milk. It's Profitable and 
Patriotic to Breed Shorthorns. Shorthorns are 20th 
Century models of famous Durhams—greatest mortgage 
lifters. Always 2 sources of profit—Prime beef and an 
abundance of milk. Write for list of members. thou- 
sands of them all over America, who have breeding stock 
for sale. Subscribe to the official breed publication, 
The Shorthorn World, published rig monthly. Sub- 
scription rates $1.00 per year—$2.00 for 3 years. Write 
American Shorthorn Breeders peed RE 311 Union 
Stock Yards, Chicago. 





Dairy Goats 
Dairy Goat Journal, Dept. 323, Columbia, Mo.— 
Monthly magazine crammed with helpful information 
$1 yearly—introductory 5-month subscription 25e: 


Sheep 


A limited number of good ae yearling ewes will 
be available to the farmers of North Corolina through 
b North Carolina Department of Agriculture, Division 

of Markets, Raleigh, N. C. Prices and other informa- 
tion furnished upon request. 








Karakul Fur Bearing Sheep, America’s Great Live- 
stock Opportunity. Write James Yoakam, Leading 
eder, 1128 No. Hill Ave., Pasadena, California. 





Horses 


Fifty Walking Horses, all ages. Write—illustrated 
Drice list. Bailey Evans, Shelbyville, Tenn. 





Two or More Breeds 


For Sale—Registered Polled Beef Pype Shorthorns— 
hye tuberculosis and Bang’s disease. Also 1 Cc 
ind Chester White Swine. Chiles & 


pg Me Cholera immune. 


Sterling, Kentucky. 





hamratce Dairy Heifer Calves $18.00. Truck lots older 
ifers. Shawnee Cattle Co., Dallas, Texas. 





Livestock Remedies 


 iitiblings’ “‘Pink Eye’’ Powder is warranted to cure 

to eye’’ In Your Herd or your money back. Easy 

$1. ply, quick to act. If your dealer can't supply, send 

a for 5-gram bottle—enough to treat 30 to 40 cases, 
Daid. John B. Stribling & Son, Rotan, Texas. 





Dogs 










NOTICE eg ORDERING TRAINED HUNTING 

DOGS ON TRIAL the ay is jy to return 

isatistectory dogs within time accord- 

in to advertiser's contract. ee otherwise stated 

Teton, ad, ue Pays express charges both ways on 
dogs. 








a2. Hunters—I am the Champion Coon Hunter of 
‘ Fe y. Have trained Coonhounds for 22 years. Male 
rt mee. Red-Bones; Blue-Ticks; Black-Tans. Open 
Swe es 3 to 5 years oa. Abssluvely 
4 rite for prices. an, Famous 
Coonhound Kennels, Murray, Ky. ° 





Shepherds, Collies — H 
— Heelers, Watch Dogs. E. N. 
Zimmerman,’ Flanagan, Tlinois. 7 


Golden 





Collie Puppies, registrable, $15.00. George 





Easy, quick profits. 
Cosmetics, medicines, 
Dept. PR, Memphis. 


Write for free Sample Case Offer. 
flavorings. Collins Laboratory 
Tennessee. 





Timely, profitable—Sell every family inspiring life- 
story General Douglas MacArthur. Write: Southern, 
166, Waynesboro, Georgia. 





Auctioneering 
Be An Auctioneer — A Pleasant, Profitable Occupsa- 
tion. Send for free catalog and How to Receive Home 
Study Course. Address Fred Reppert School of Auction- 
eering, Box 39, Decatur, Indiana. 


Books 


Books—Used—For Sale, surplus, 29c up. Free cata- 
log 8,000 titles. Mysteries, westerns, novels, non- 
fiction.. Dept. PF, American Lending Library, College 
Point, NY. 








Churns 
Lite-Nin Electric Churn—Costs little, 
sure, more butter, no work. Free catalog. 
A-Hood Company, Dallas, Texas 


simple, easy. 
Write Venr 





Collections 


We Collect Notes, Debts, everywhere. No charge un- 
fess collected. May’s Collection Agency, Somerset, Ky 





Fertilizers 
Mascot (Magnesium) Dolomite Agricultura! Limestone 
has given farmers dependable service for more than twan- 
ty-five years. Your neighbor haz used it—ask him 
American Limestone Company. Knoxville, Tenn 





Frog Raising 
“Frog Raising!’’—New book tells how! 
ture. Write today! Marlboro House, 
borough, Detroit, Michigan. 


Free litera- 
1035-D Marl- 





Hammermills 
Fords Portable Hammermill Operators ‘‘Cashing In” 
on tremendous demand for dairy products, livestock. 
World shortages insure heavy demand many years after 
war. Fords equipment grinds grain and roughages. 
mixes with supplements or molasses right in barnyards. 
Operators senens earnings $50.00, $75.00, $100.00 week- 





ly, upwards. Cash or terms. Myers Sherman Company, 
1435 12th, Streator, Mlinois 
a 


Beautiful Fullfashioned Stockings — Three Pairs, 
$1.25 postpaid. Slight imperfects. Moneyback guarantee. 
Dworkin Sales Company, 2423 Mermaid Avenue, Brook- 
lyn, New York: 





Inventions 
Inventors: Have you a sound, practical invention for 
sale, patented or unpatented? If so, write Chartered 
Dept. 85, Washing 


Institute of American Inventors, 
ton, C. 





Light Plant Batteries 
Light Plant “Batteries—Light Plants, repair parts for 
Delco and Westinghose Plants. Write today. Central 
Farm Light Co., Siler City, N. C. 





Machinery 
MAKE BIG MONEY GRINDING 


ae | a NEW SOUTH Corn Mill 

Fest Stone Burr Grist Mill Made 
OW FACTORY PRICES 

J. A. VANCE CO.. Winston-Salem, 


Medical 


Write for Free and Important Information on_ the 
Treatment of Eczema, Athlete’s Foot, and other itch 
ing humors. The Anasarcin Chemical Co., Inc., Win- 
chester, Tennessee. 


Of Interest to Women 
Make Up to $25-$35 Week as a Trained Practical 
Nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. Chicago 
School of Nursing, Dept. F-5, Chicago, 


Old Gold Wanted 


Highest Prices tor Old Gold—Mail your teeth, wateh- 
es, Jewelry—100% full cash value mailed day shipment 
received. Satisfaction guaranteed or articles cheerfully 
returned. Information Chicago Gold Smelting 


N. C. 














Patent Attorneys 
Inventors — Patent Your_ Invention. Secure book, 
‘Protect, Finance and Sell Your Invention.’ No ob- 
ligation. McMorrow and Berman, Registered Patent 
Attorneys, 1077 Albee Building, Washington, D. C. 


Patents — Reasonable terms. Book and advice Free. 
L. F. Randolph, Dept. 382, Washington, D. C. 


Pea Shellers 


Green Pea Sheller only  - _onells ati kinds 
green peas. S. Harper, 6617 N 2 Place, Miami. 








of 
Fila. 





Photo Finishing 
FREE 5” x 7” ENLARGEMENT 


With any 6 or 8 exposure roll developed and printed 
25c. Reprints, 3c each. exposure No. 135 roll 
developed and 36 Koda Prints, $1.00. 


RITEWAY STUDIOS, Fairfield, Ala. 


Finer Finishing Specials 25ce. Eight exposure rolls 
developed with two prints of each or one_ enlarged 
print of each negative. Genuine nationally known 
Moentone Enamel finish. .Superior quality since 1898 
Moen Phote Service, 426 Moen Bidg., LaCrosse, Wis. 








Your Choice—16 regular size prints or 8 double-size 
prints (nearly postcard size) from 8-exposure rol or 
negatives—25c (Trial offer). Quick service. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Willard Studios, Box 3535-B. Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 





Sample Snapshots. Mail this Ad and Two choice 
negatives for samples deckled snaps in free photo album. 
Low price list and film mailers on return. Include 3c 
stamp. Artisto Studios, Box 119-C, Rockford, Ill. 


Guaranteed Reprints 2c. Rolls developed, 2 awe 
each negative, 25c. Two 5 x 7 enlargements, 25c; 8 
10 only 25c each. From negatives, send 25c extra it 
photo is sent. Summers Studio, Unionville, Mo. 








16 Sparkling Lifetone Prints, 2 beautiful Hollywood 
enlargements, free Leathertone frame and photo wallet 
only 25e. Free photo album with first order. Lifetone 
Studios, Dept. A-633, Des Moines, Iowa. 





Your choice — 16 sparkling prints; or 8 over-size 





prints (deckle-edge if desired); or 8 prints and_ two 
beautiful ‘‘Lifetime’’ enlargements. Only 25c. Dept. 
140, May’s Photo, LaCrosse, Wis. 

63c Custom Finishing for 25¢ — 8 exposure rolls. 


Panel-Packet-Prints, free enlargement or premium cou- 





pon. Miniatures enlarged. Syncrosnap Process. Box 
137-H, Utica, New York 
DISCRIMINATING CAMERA FANS. _ 8 exposure 


rolls Ray quality serviced your choice either * eight 
Raytone prints and free photo folder for keeping 
prints safely or * 2 prints of each good exposure 25ce. 
Quality that excels—Leaders since 1920. RAY'’S 
Photo Service, Dept. 31-F, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 





Famous Snappy Developing! Kolls ibis Ht beauti- 
ful Glamour Girl Prints, 25c. Re-prin . Free gift 
prints every order! Humphrey’s, 164 ~My Northwest. 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


Quick Service. 
good negative, 25c. 
Money Back’’ guarantee. 
Dallas. Texas. 





6 or 8 exposure rolls, 2 prints each 
Reprints, 3c. ‘*Satisfaction or 
Crown Studios. Box 1223] 





two sets prints plus enlargement 
Over 19 reprints 24¢c. Jones 
“‘Where The West Begins.’’ 


Rolls Developed, 
coupon 25c. Reprints 3c. 
Studios, Davenport, Iowa. 





One Day Service. Your choice: 8 Velox prints and 
enlargement coupon or 2 prints each negative from _ roll 
25c. Supertex Photo Service, Box 1166-54, Dallas. Tex. 





Free! — Best Snapshot on Attractive Photo Button 
with 16 prints each roll, 25c. Beautiful novelty premi- 
ums. Novel-Ad Company, M-3327 North Ave., Chicago. 


Rolls Developed -Two Beautiful Double Weight Pro- 
fessional Enlargements, 8 Never Fade Deckle Edge 
Prints, 25e. Century Photo Service, LaCrosse. Wis. 








Free—Fine- grain Gevelogins. 8 Velox Prints and En- 
largement, 25c; Reprints, 3c. Dependable. Prompt. 
United Film Service, Chattanooga, Tenn. 





Rolls Developed, two free enlargement coupons and 2 
sets guaranteed fadeless prints, 25e. 12 reprints. 30c. 
Peeko Pictures, Davenport, Iowa. 





Three prints each good negative, 6 to 8 exposure rolls, 
30c._ 12, 16, 18 exposure rolls, 50c. Reprints, 3c. Fred 
H. Eastman, Bode, Iowa. 


With Every 6 or 8 Exposure Roll, 
25c. Skyland Studios, Asheville. N. 





2 full sets prints 
c. 





Roll Developed — Three enlargements, 16 prints, ?5c. 





Dick’s Photo, Louisville, Kentucky. 

Printing 
500 Noteheads, Billheads or Statements, prepaid, 
$3.90. Complete satisfaction. Eastover Press, Box 


1082, Elizabeth Station, Charlotte, N. C 





0 8%x1l Bond Letterheads and 500 6% Envelopes 
id, 








Be ed and postpa $2.75, money order. Reynolds’ 
Print Shop, Pfafftown, North Carolina, 
Timber 
WANTED — RED CEDAR — TIMBER 
STUMPAGE — LOGS — _ LUMBER 
We Pay Highest Cash Prices. 
GEO. C. BROWN & CO. 
GREENSBORO, N. C 
WANTED — CEDAR TIMBER — LOGS — POLES 


or POSTS. We Pay Highest Prices Cash 
at the Cars When Loaded. 
THE LANE:-COMPANY, INC. 
ALTAVISTA, VIRGINIA 





Tobacco 
Postpaid — 20-30 Pee Mellow, Juicy Chewing, 8 
pounds $1.00; 10, $2.50. Smoking 4, $1.00. William 
Crews, Dresden, Tennessee. 





Tombstones 
Guaranteed Memorials. Low Prices. Free Catalog 
and Samples. Write Us Today, Don’t Delay. Marble- 
Granite Factory, A-36, Oneco, Florida, 





Tractor Parts 
Write for big. free 1943 Tractor Parts Catalogue; 
tremendous savings. Satisfaction guaranteed. Central 
Tractor Wrecking Co., Dept. PG-63, Boone, Iowa. 





Buy Tractor Parts Now' Large Stock. New or used 








much profit to 


Folder. me 
you. B, Max Mehl, 645 Mehl Bids. Fort Worth, Tex. 





Patent Attorneys 
Learn now—without obligation—how to 
protect and sell your invention, Secure Free ‘Record 
of Invention’’ and Free ‘‘Patent Guide,’’ containing 
complete information about patent procedure and sell- 
ing inventions. W: larence A, O'Brien & Harvey 


Inventors : 


‘ree. 
Quick service, low rices. Free 52 page catalog. Irving « 
Company. 300-G Champlain Building, Chicago. Tractor Lug Co... Galeabure, flinets. 17 
Ph my oa Priese— Bail bo wold aoe, peidese. 
diamonds, Jewelry, watches—receive cash by return mail. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or shipment returned. Free Wanted to Buy 
information. Dr. Weisberg’s Gold Refining Company. Confederate Stamps. C. Reynolds, 308 South 
1500-A Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minn. Howell Street, Rocky ae N. C. 
Old Mon og le 1894 Di Writers —Songs— Poems 
e a . me “] 
° Song Poems Wanted — Write for Free Instructive 
S. Mint. 50.00 for 1913 Liberty Head Nickel (not . 
Buffalo). Big premiums paid tor all rare coins, Send | Booklet, outlining opportunities. United Music Corpo- 


ration, Dept, 61, Salem, Indiana. 





Senger eee Poem for Immediate Examination 
Free Rhyming piuseeney Richard Brothers 4%) 
Woods Building, Chicago 


Poems Wanted for Musical Setting. 





Send poem for 





consideration. Five Star Music Masters, 685 Beacon 
Building, Boston, 
Songwriters—Write for free booklet, Profit Sharing 








Whitese!, 


Mt. Crawford, Va. 


Jacobson, Registered Patent Attorneys, 321- F Adams 
Building, Washington, D. C. 





Plan, Allied Music Corporation, 204 East Fourth, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, 
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Report Machinery 
Needs Now 


OU can help-assure an ample 
amount of farm machinery for 
1944 by anticipating your needs now! 
Already the national War Produc- 
tion Board is preparing next year’s 
allotments and they must know what 
the farmers’ minimum requirements 
will be. You can help greatly by let- 
ting your machinery dealer, county 
agent, or County War Board know 
what equipment you absolutely must 
have for next year’s use. Of course, 
they cannot guarantee you will get 
it, but promptness in making your 
needs known will give you some pri- 
ority in having them met. 


To conserve the machinery you al- 
ready have, you are urged to follow 
these practices: 


1. Check each machine as you finish its use 
for this season. 

2. Order repair parts that may be needed. 
This will give your dealer ample time to get 
the parts if he does not have them on hand. 

3. Clean out seed hoppers, fertilizer hop- 
pers, etc., and oil chains and surfaces that 
work in the soil so that they will not rust in 
storage. 

4. Store in best place available. If the 
machine must set out in the weather, protect 
it as much as possible with paint, oil, and. 
temporary covers. 

I. F. Reed. 


Liked Potato House 


T IS always a pleasure to have 

Progressive Farmer readers write 
us about things that have helped 
them. For example, the reason we 
asked Mr. A. B. Bryan to write us 
about Clemson’s A-type sweet potato 
house was because E. L. Welter, Rt. 
2, Greenville, S. C., wrote us several 
months ago as follows: 


We figure our most successful venture in 
1942 was to build an A-type potato house 
to store 125 bushels of sweet potatoes that we 
could not get in a potato house near us. The 
plan was given to us by our county agent. 
The material cost $28 and two men built 
it in a day and a half. The roof is insulated 
and the only heat used was a lantern on real 
cold nights. The temperature ranges from 
42 to 50. The potatoes have kept perfectly, 
retaining their weight much better than kiln- 
dried potatoes. We have sold the potatoes 
at 5 cents per pound at the curb market, 
the same customers coming back each week 
for more. 


FARMING FOR VICTORY 
By Florence Hartman Townsend 


Let every farmer sing 

As he rides tractor 

Or follows teams this day. 

In other years the factor 

Has been his family’s needs. 

For them he planted seeds 

Or followed fancy’s dictates in 
his fields. 

Now he has greater impetus for 
yields. 

This crop will have a part in 
history, 

Will help feed nations recently 
made free. 


Too old, perhaps, to fight across 
the sea, 

He can grow food at home for 
victory. 
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TO OUR SOUTHERN SENATORS AND . 
REPRESENTATIVES IN CONGRESS 


| ENTLEMEN: 
On this page last month we appealed to 


you to take the lead in having America set 
up some kind of “United States of the World” 
(modeled on our own “United States of America’’) 
to preserve world peace and provide some kind of 
Supreme Court of Nations to adjust international 
disputes. 

In international matters we believe this is the 
supreme fight the people of the South would now 
wish their representatives in Congress to make. 
The appalling and inexcusable crime of having na- 
tions settle their disputes by the competitive 
butchering of human beings, instead of settling 
them by some Supreme Court of Nations, must for- 
ever end. Above everything else, the South’s rep- 
resentatives in Congress should demand that all 
nations cooperate to substitute peace for war and 
the Reign of Law for the Reign of Anarchy. We 
must subordinate all persor.al, factional, and parti- 
san prejudices to winning this war and winning it 
quickly . . . and then subordinate internationalistic 
pride and prejudices to help set up a new World 
Order based on peace and justice. 


In our own national or in- 
ternal affairs, we believe 
the supreme need is to 
stand squarely on Jeffer- 
sonian equality of opportunity—equality of oppor- 
tunity for individuals, for states and sections, and 
for occupations and groups. In sectional matters 
there should be equality of opportunity for the 
South in such vital matters as freight rates. In 
occupational matters we should stress equality of 


Equality of 
Opportunity 


opportunity through the three principles for which 
The Progressive Farmer has always stood— 


—Fair prices for farmers, 
—Fair wages for labor, 
—Fair profits for capital. 


Among individuals we should insist especially 
on equality of opportunity in matters of education 
and health. In Gov. Charles B. Aycock’s fine 
phrase, the South should stand for “the equal right 
of every child born on earth to have the oppor- 
tunity to burgeon out all there is within him.” And 
in order that there may_be such a flowering of all 
the rich potentialities of every child, there must 
not only be equality of school advantages but 
a vital equality in opportunities for health and 
medical care. Our democracy will not be complete 
until this is achieved. Some comprehensive and far- 
reaching national health program is one of the 
noblest tasks to which Southerners in Congress can 
possibly address themselves. 


Federal Aid to Meanwhile, there is right 
now pending in Congress 
one measure which will 


Public Schools 
greatly hasten “equality 


of opportunity”—the bill introduced by Senator 
Hill of Alabama and Senator Thomas of Utah to 
distribute $300,000,000 annually among the states 
to provide better public schools for all the people 
on this basis— 


—$200,000,000 each year to be divided among all the 
states on the basis of average daily school attendance. 


—$100,000,000 each year to be distributed on the basis 
of need as shown by (1) the number of children between the 
ages of 5 and 17 in each state and (2) the percentage of income 
tax paid by the people of that state. 

The adoption of this measure will give South- 
ern boys and girls better schools next year than 
they may have for half a generation if the bill is 
rejected. The rich state will lose nothing by 
this bill—because the enlarged educational oppor- 
tunity for poorer rural states will so increase in- 
telligence and efficiency of their populations as to 
make them immeasurably better patrons and cus- 


An Appeal to Congress for World Peace, a National Health 
Program, Federal Aid to Schools, and FS A 


tomers for the businesses of the richer states, 
Ignorance, too, is the surest breeding ground for 
demagogues and irresponsible agitators—and each 
state will be helped by having a more intelligent 
electorate in every other state. 


The one further appeal 
we shoul like to make to 
every Southern Congress. 
- man and Senator is this; 

Under no circumstances should you abandon the 
great start which has been made to help the 
South’s farm tenant population through four activ. 


Support Four 
FSA Programs 


_ ities now conducted by the Farm Security Admin. 


istration—(1) the Tenant Purchase Program, (2) 
the Rural Rehabilitation Program, (3) the Medical 
Aid Program, and (4) cooperation in marketing and 
using improved machinery and equipment, etc. 


Now if it is true that mistakes have been made 
in handling these or other FSA activities, then let 
these mistakes be eliminated. If it is true that 
some FSA officials have proved themselves incap- 
able of soundly administering these activities, then 
let us have officials who will administer them 
soundly. But in any case it is imperative that the 
Farm Security Administration be maintained as 
a separate and independent organization. Why? 
Because such agencies as the Extension Service 
cr Farm Credit Administration have long spent 
most of their time serving and working with 
our relatively better-off farmers . and they 
cannot quickly and effectively be constantly 
changing over to the proper attitudes and tech 
niques for effectively serving our underprivi- 
leged tenant groups. Furthermore, even if this 
could be done, the nation’s tenant problem is stu- 
pendous enough to justify an agency whose person- 
nel will have nothing else at all on their minds and 
consciences but the task of helping the little man 
and his family—‘“the needy when he crieth, the 
poor also and him that hath no helper”—get a foot- 
hold and a fighting chance in the economic world. 


Respectfully submitted, 
CLARENCE POE, 
President and Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


Olive Yarborough, 
Lee County, S. C. 


(From page 6) be reared unafraid. 


Good times, with the farmers, the backbone people, shar- ' 


ing less work, more pay, more pleasure, less bossing. 
Percy Morgan, Leake County, Miss. 


Medical care and work for all and reliable assistance for the 
aged; peace and fellowship. Gladys Black, Tyler County, Tex. 
A standard money for the world. ]. H. Freeman, 
Gibson County, Tenn. 


A peace table of plenty. Golden Wells, Kenton County, Ky. 


Electric power in every farm home. 
Mrs. Ruby E. Middleton, Gordon County, Ga. 


For every hard-worked farmwife, running water in the 
home. After thirty-six years of lugging water from the well, 
what a blessing! Mrs. L. H. Miller, Copiah County, Miss. 


Out of this war may there come a new equalization of val- 
ues, so that never again may we sit among plenty and have 
nothing. Mrs. Henry Moreland, Pulaski County, Ill. 


6o/ 


Wrong! He has confused the sin with the sinner. When 
your dog goes mad, you don’t hate him; you kill him. Then 
you inoculate the puppies against madness. It should all be 
as unpersonal as that. James A. Clarkson, 

Richla~d County, S. C. 


Two readers rebuke the hardy Texas Ranger 
who wrote in that snort against loving thine 
enemy. “Kill ’em; don’t kiss ’em!” he said. 


The war would be won quicker and a more lasting peace 
made if America would cleanse her heart of all hatred for the 
enemy. Gladys Galloway, Lawrence County, Tenn. 


Country Voices 


So/ 


continues: 


To Mr. Clarkson goes the Ten Dollars, here- 
after to be awarded monthly for the meatiest 


and best-argued postcard. ... The discussion * 


When peace comes I want to see the vast amount of money 
that 1s now being spent to finance the war, used to feed the 
hungry, build homes, churches, hospitals, schools, and high- 
ways. If this is done there will be entployment for all the boys 
who return and many others. Though many hearts will be sad, 
we should try to rebuild our world so that future generations 
can lead normal lives. Mrs. Paul Burkhalter, 

Cherokee County, Ala 


Dictatorship is brutal because it is brittle. A free 

people can be led to greater heights than a slave people 

can be driven. Dictatorship cannot bend; it can only 
break. It cannot lead people. It can only drive them. 


Our forefathers took this continent and made it a good land 
for men of every race to live in. We, too, can, turn our face 
into flint. We have in our American loins the strength of 
every people. We are, in living truth, a brotherhood of man. 
And we can take the future as our forefathers took the past. 

Violet Gilbert, Refugio County, Tex. 


The Laurel Wreath that the printer had plac- 

ed with Miss Gilbert’s words marks her let- 

ter, in our opinion, as the best communication 
of more than postcard length this month. This award, 
carrying with it a check for $8, will be made monthly. 
- +. To close the argument as to the Postwar World, 
two ladies, both from Alabama, and a gentleman 
from Texas: 


If we are to have peace forever, we must eradicate Germany 


Mrs. C M. Edwards, 
Choctaw County, Ala. 


and Japan and reorganize the world. 


We must make the evil rulers reap what they have sowed. 
Mrs. Ruby Elrod, Blount County, Ala. 


With the tide of the war apparently turning against the 
Axis powers there is an increasing popular demand that the 
Axis leaders when captured be executed. Is this the reaction 
of our passions and emotions? Would cool, logical reasoning 
approve the execution of these men? 

We want peace, permanent peace. To institute a blood 
purge within our captured territory, would sow the seed of 
another war. The executed leaders would be made martyfs 8 
the eyes of their subjects. 


Would it not be better to exile them to some island, as was 
done with Napoleon, for a term of years? There, living if 
apparent ease, they would receive very little sympathy from 
the great masses of their former subjects on whom would fall 
the burden of reconstructing their fallen countries. . . . 

The bloodshed of war is terrible, but the bloodshed of peace 
is worse and inexcusable. In time of peace we have the oppor 
tunity to follow the dictates of Christian ethics. ‘Blessed aft 
the peacemakers: for they shall be called the children of God.” 
6./ ter than to have letters from men in 

armed forces, especially from men engaged 
in actual killing. How do they feel about it! 
Should Hitler, for instance, be hanged? . «+ 
Well, it’s been almost like a trip to the country; 
here in breathtaking Wash- Yours, 
ington, talking back and 


forth with all you people 4 
by mail. 


W. B. Starr, Eastland County, Tes” 


This is ably argued. We’d like nothing bet 


Corresponding Editor. 
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NIGHT ATTACK ON THE HOME FRONT 


It’s scheduled for tonight — and every night 


—on a million American farms. Without 
bands, glamour, publicity or pennants, Mr. 
and Mrs. Farmer and their families are 
valiantly fighting the critical Battle of Food. 


* * * 


American farmers always have been 
faithful guardians of this country’s way 
of life. Always, they have been staunch 
champions of our particular brand of free 


thought— free speech—free enterprise. 


Today, Uncle Sam is asking them for a 
miracle—and he’s getting it. 


He needs food for our rapidly expand- 
ing army and navy, for the millions of 
war workers and for the remainder of 
our civilian population. He needs lend- 
lease food—~countless cargoes of it—to 
help keep our Allies in the fight. 


BUY 
WAR BONDS 
AND 
STAMPS 





Short-handed as they are, this country’s 
farmers are working longer hours than 
ever before, with every piece of mechani- 
cal equipment at their disposal, to meet 


ever increasing production quotas, 


And steel is helping, all along the line. 
Its practical application to the solution 
of farm problems always has been one 
of the industry’s major activities. It helps 
to make possible the dependable service 
that farmers are getting from their tools, 
tractors and other implements in these 


days of almost continuous operation. 


Today, Republic’s mines, mills and offices 


are operating full time on war work. 


Yet, the study of new and improved steels 
for farms goes on continuously at “Steel 
Way” Farm, Republic’s unique 500-acre 
field laboratory. 


This research—together with the studies 
and investigations carried on under 
Republic-sponsored fellowships in lead- 
ing agricultural colleges—will bring 
better farm dwellings and service build- 
ings, with modern steel equipment— 
better farm machinery, fences and 


innumerable necessities for the farm. 


But first, a desperate struggle must be 
won. And the farmer, the factory worker 
and the man in uniform are working 
together in our fight for America’s 


particular brand of freedom. 


* * * 


Republic has a new book, ‘Wartime Conserva- 
tion Suggestions for the Home Front.” It will 
help you make your agricultural equipment 
last longer. Ask your Republic fence and roofing 


dealer, or write for your copy. 


REPUBELEC STEEL 


GENERAL OFFICES: CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York, New York 


WOVEN WIRE FENCING ¢ BARBED WIRE ¢ STEEL FENCE POSTS ¢ ROOFING and SIDING « BALE TIES ¢ NAILS * STAPLES 


BOLTS, NUTS and RIVETS « PIPE * CARBON, ALLOY and STAINLESS STEELS for FARM and DAIRY EQUIPMENT 
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betcha Dad worked on those engines. 


They’re talking about a Flying Fortress powered 


by Studebaker-built Wright Cyclone engines 


UST a little while back, expert machinist 

John H. Williams and his two sons, 
Evard and John, were working together at 
Studebaker. 

Today, they’re still working together in 
spirit—but many miles apart. 

The father is building Wright Cyclone en- 
gines for the mighty Boeing Flying Fortress 
in the Studebaker factory. The boys have 
hung up their worl:ing clothes to >ut 92 che 
fighting uniforms of Uncle Sam. 

Two on the firing line—one on the pro- 
duction line— each still giving “more chan 
he promised”—each doing everything he 
can do to make victory sure. 

There are many families such as the Wil- 
liams family whose names shine brightly 
these war days on the Studebaker roster— 


families that are steadfastly maintaining the 
great Studebaker father -and- son tradition 
at home or far away. 


And when the fighting job is done, that 
tradition will be carried forward, you may 
be sure, in finer Studebaker motor cars and 
motor trucks than ever for civilian use. The 
solid principles upon which Stu- 
debaker craftsmanship has been 
founded will remain unchanged. 


STUDEBAKER 


Builder of Wright Cyclone engines 
for the Boeing Flying Fortress, big multiple- 
drive military trucks and other 


vital war matériel 


99 


meg 


Craftsman father of craftsmen s¢ 

John H. Williams, father of soldiers Evard and John, 
been with Studebaker 21 years. He is one of many Stt 

baker veterans whose aptitude for fine work influenced 
inspired their sons to become Studebaker craftsmen, & 
Every Studebaker employee is proud of his organization 
assignments in the arming of our Nation and its / 





